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Exploring Arctic Islands 


Unknown a Year Ago 

Shrouded in Mists and Mystery 

Two recently-discovered Canadian islands in the Arctic, still 
^ unnamed and totalling about 50C0 square miles, are being 
explored by an expedition which has sailed from Moosonee, 
Ontario. They lie some twenty miles w'est of Baffin Island 
and w'ere unknown even to the Eskimos until last year. 


HORSE PLAY 

^ HOUSE '‘stole” the 
saddle off a boy's bieyele 
in Inverness recently. 

The lad dismpunted from 
his machine and entered a 
shop in Hisli Street, and 
when he came out he saw 
two men “wrestling ” with a 
cart horse. Then, to his con¬ 
sternation the boy observed 
that his bicycle had no scat! 

The men eventually re¬ 
covered the saddle, but not 
before it had been chewed. 


Adventure Bound 

^ HITCH-HIKE round the world 
which will take about three 
years to complete will begin 
next month when two young 
Londoners, Robert Booth, aged 21, 
and Peter Newman, aged 22, set 
oft on the first stage to PariL 
With only £30 between them 
they intend to work their way by 
doing any odd jobs that come 
along. They will both travel 
light, their “equipment” compris¬ 
ing two sleeping bags, and two 
Army capes which will be used 
-as, makeshift tents. 


Flying Officer A. Tomkinson, of 
the R C A P, was navigating a 
plioto survey aircraft acro.ss Foxe 
Basin when he spotted land 
where, officially, it had no right 
to be! He reported this on his 
return to base and two days 
later another aircraft flew over 
the same area and confirmed his 
finding.s. From aerial photos, 
both islands appear to be flat, 
treeless, and dotted with lakes; 
the larger island is about 90 
rriiles long and 60 miles wide. 

Thomas H. Manning, veteran 
traveller and explorer, who leads 
the Government expedition, ex¬ 
pects to find abundant bird life, 
Arctic foxes, and perhaps caribou 
on the islands; he believes that 
these islands are probably the 
last undiscovered land of any size 
in the Canadian Arctic. 

A broad-beamed 45-foot fishing 
type of boat was specially built 
for the expedition in Nova 
Scotia, and has been" christened 
Nauja. which is Eskimo for Gull. 

The voyage northward is 
hazardous, and Foxe Basin, 
where the i,slands lie, is notorious 
for heavy ice, fog, and extremely 
shallow water. 

The party arc testing, under 
field conditions, the new nylon 
suits described in the C N. 


Jagersfontein Sparkles Again 


^FiER being deserted for 16 
years, the once-famous Jagers¬ 
fontein mine in the Orange Free 
State is producing diamonds 
again. 

It was here that the Excelsior 
diamond was found in 1893 by a 


native who was loading a truck. 
It weighed 9691 carats and was 
the biggest known diamond in 
the world until the enormous 
Cullinan diamond of 3025^ carats 
was found in 1905 at the Premier 
mine in the Transvaal. 



The Foudroyant, a frigate built in 1817, is now moored at 
Portsmouth as a holiday training ship for members of various 
youth organisations. Here Sea Rangers are, moving along the 
boom to the dinghies. The “jolly sailor ” in the rigging in the 
upper picture is a member of the Girls' Nautical Training Corps. 


Ull’s the Girl 



BOYS' TOWN IS GROWING UP 


rj’HE community of boy war 
orphans in Italy, founded by 
fne iiriest Don Guido Visendaz, 
is making good progress in the 
building of its new “Boys’ Town ” 
on the Adriatic coast. 

An hotel accommodating 150 
boys is almost completed, streets 
and recreation grounds are being 
laid out and work is w'ell forward 
on the refectory, school chapel, 
hospital, and w’orkshops. 

The boys have formed a co¬ 
operative construction company 
called The Little Golden Pine 
Construction Company, w’hich 
will undertake outside building 
and decorating work after their 
own town is completed. 


However, to complete it, .75,000 
dollars will liave to be found. 
The boys are also short of furni¬ 
ture and bedding and their towm 
will have to be provided w'ith 
electricity and water. 

Despite all these problems, Don 
Guido has maintained his educa¬ 
tion programme for the boys. 
When he first found the collec¬ 
tion of de.stitute war orphans 
sleeping in some half-ruined 
barracks and living ■ by steal¬ 
ing. they were all illiterate. 
Today nearly 100 have passed 
through elementary school, and 
15 are attending high school. 
Two of the boys have won 
scholarships and are studying in 
Switzerland 


Fame For the 
One-Footed Kiwi 


FIRST IN ANY ZOO 

'J^HE Kiwi is a bird familiar to 
everyone in this country—in 
pictures. And the same is also 
true in its native land, for 
although this tail-less bird is 
“tails ” in the New Zealand florin 
and is also the Dominion’s em¬ 
blem, few New Zealanders have 
ever .seen the bird alive because 
it lives in dense forest areas and 
hunts for its food at night. 

More than a little interest was. 
created, therefore, when last 
August the Auckland Zoo was 
differed a live kiwi weighing about 
four pounds, which had been 
caught in a trap set in the forest 
for opossums, and had had its 
right-foot amputated. 

Of course, the Zoo badly 
wanted a kiwi, but first of all it 
had to seek the permission of 
the New Zealand Government. 

So for a week or so the fate 
of this kiwi was undecided; but, 
meanwhile, it was being well 
looked after and found no diffi¬ 
culty in hobbling round on one 
good leg and a stump, pending 
the fitting of an artificial foot. 

Permission was finally given, 
and the one-footed kiwi finds it¬ 
self famous as the first to find a 
place in a New Zealand zoo. 

At Auckland the kiwi will be 
given' a home in a clump of 
native trees, and there'it will be 
able to use. its long, necdle-like 
beak to its heart’s content, 
searching for worms every night. 


JOBS FOR THE BOYS 

Tn the making of a recent 
.Columbia Pictures comedy 
Film, The Good Humour Man. 
thei’e was a scene.in which the 
hero and heroine, trapped in a 
school by crooks, were to be 
rescued by a number of children 
arriving by unusual methods'.of 
transport. For this'scene Colum¬ 
bia Pictures required; 

Four boys able to ride' pogo- 
sticks, four to walk on stilts, 
eight to ride bicycles (no handsi, 
four boys to handle a donkey 
pulling a bathtub on wheels, 
eight to ride on a plank attached 
to the back of a scooter, four to 
ride skis on roller skates pulled 
by a bicycle, four to pull other 
boys on skates, three to ride on 
skates pulled by a dog, and, 
finally, four very fat boys able to 
roll in a barrel! 


Working in a 
Hammock 

'J'he news that Taymouth Castle, 
Perthshire, is to be converted 
into a Civil Defence ti'aining 
centre recalls the story of the. 
Italian artist who worked there 
for ten years lying in a hammock. 

This was not. because he was 
lazy, or ill, but because this w'as 
the most convenient method for 
adorning the panelled ceiling of 
the Banner Hall. 'H4 had his 
hammock slung below the 
vaulted ceiling. 
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The Heart of the 
Dollar Problem 

talks on the money problem due to begin at Washington 
this week promise to be the most momentous in all our 
relations with the United States since the war. Of such import¬ 
ance, indeed, are these talks that the British delegation is headed 
by Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr Ernest Bevin. 


- Public interest in the dis¬ 
cussions at Washington has been 
increased by a vigorous economic 
debate which has lately de¬ 
veloped in the newspapers of the 
two countries. In its course 
many sound and just points in 
both Britain’s and America’s 
views have become obscured. 

But it is precisely now that it 
is more necessary than ever to 
keep in view the large issues of 
the world economic situation, in 
particular that Britain and many 
other countries have been 
severely hit by the hard currency 
crisis. The “hard” currency 
problem is really how to get 
something which is available yet 
is not easily available, simply be¬ 
cause the kind of money (dollars, 
for instance) we need to buy 
things with is not to our hand in 
sufficient quantities. Moreover, 
we cannot say, like the fox in the 
fable, that the grapes we desire 
but cannot reach are sour^ and 
let things go. 

Dollar goods are so vital for 
the livelihood of the British 


Air Transport Among 
the Nations 

Tnternational air transport is 
just 30 years old. 

In 1919 there were only six 
companies, with a few planes 
operating over a few hundred 
miles. Passsengers numbered only 
3500, cargo weighed 47 tons, 
and the mileage was 600,000. 

Today the International Air 
Transport Association unites the 
services of more than 40 
countries, covering more than 
half a million mile.s of routes. 
Some 2500 aircraft now carry 
20 million people and half a 
million tons of mail and cargo 
a year; and the mileage is 1000 
million. 

Dating from the first meeting 
of the six original companies at 
The Hague in 1919, every effort 
has been made through the years 
to overcome differences in 
language, custom, currency, and 
law. Today the airlines use the 
same documents and manuals, 
measure with the same rule, and 
use the same procedure. It is a 
triumph of international co¬ 
operation. 

THE NATURE OF 
. HEAT 

HUNDRED years ago James 
Prescott Joule announced 
the result of his researches at 
Manchester which settled for 
. ever age-old speculations by 
scientists and philosophers as to 
the nature of heat. 

The most popular theory held 
that heat w'as a material fluid 
called Caloric, which, after a 
body was hot, permeated the 
space between its component 
particles. Joule, by demonstra¬ 
ting that heat is a form of energy, 
exploded this idea, laid the foun¬ 
dation of the science of Thermo¬ 
dynamics, and thus put the 
design of steam engines on a 
scientific basis. 

His original paddlewheel water- 
friction apparatus with which he 
determined the relationship be¬ 
tween heat energy and mech¬ 
anical energy is in the Science 
Museum, South Kensington. 


people that failure to obtain 
- them may have widespread 
effects. To decide how to get 
these goods to the British people, 
and by-pass the shortage of 
dollars, is therefore one of the 
principal objects of the talks be¬ 
tween the British, .Canadian, and 
American Governments. 

The lingering dollar crisis of 
the past few years has been 
stimulated in recent months by a 
falling-off of British exports to 
America—and so of British 
dollar earnings. With it came a 
dangerous fall of our gold and 
dollar reserves, with the conse¬ 
quent fear that we may soon 
have little currency left to buy 
food and ■ raw materials in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mciin Arguments 

Around this British • export 
business centred the main argu¬ 
ments in the recent Anglo- 
American Press debate. Briefly 
they go like this. 

The British case stresses that 
the United States has in recent 
months been facing a crisis, and 
that, as a result, Americans have 
been buying less of everything, 
including British goods. These, 
being mostly luxury goods, have 
naturally suffered most because 
it is luxuries which are cut in the 
first place, and not bread, meat, 
and other essentials which we do 
not supply ■ to America. More¬ 
over—continues our British argu¬ 
ment—the' Americans have not 
been buying from British terri¬ 
tories as much as we think they 
should of such great dollar-earn- 
Ing goods as rubber and tin. 

We also say the American 
Government could do much to 
ease the situation by reducing 
customs tariffs, and thus en¬ 
couraging ' European and, of 
course, British exports to the 
rtiaximum. It would also help u^ 
if we were allow'ed to spend some 
of the Marshall Aid dollars in 
countries other than the United 
States, especially in Canada. 

The American Case 

Tire Americans are arguing 
something like this: British 
industry is not making enough 
effort to sell in America. It is 
true that we have a recession— 
call it a crisis if you like—but 
there is plenty of scope on the 
American market for your goods, 
if . . . 

The “ ifs ” advanced by the 
Americans are quite formidable. 
The most important of them is 
that the price of British goods 
must be cut if they are to com¬ 
pete successfully with U S pro¬ 
ducts. To reduce our prices the 
Americans suggest, a number of 
• far-reaching steps: the British 
worker must work harder; the 
efficiency of our machinery and 
work must be increased; the de¬ 
sign ■ of British goods must ■ be 
adjusted to American tastes; 
British salesmanship must be 
more vigorous. 

Of even greater importance, 
many Americans think that a 
devaluation of the- pound ster¬ 
ling—that is, making it cheaper 
in terihs of American dollars— 
would help a lot. 

Such are the arguments and 
counter arguments in the prob¬ 
lem now set in Washington.; 


Honouring 
Duncan Forbes 

J USTICE will be done to the 
memory of one of Scotland’s 
greatest sons on September 8, 
when a memorial marking the 
grave (in Greyfriars Churchyard, 
Edinburgh) of Duncan Forbes' 
will be handed over to the care 
of the Corporation. Previously 
there was not even a headstone. 

It was Duncan Forbes who took 
the leading part in Scotland in 
making the Parliamentary Union 
of Scotland and England of 1707 
a success. Lord Advocate for 12 
years and Lord President for ten, 
he had an unrivalled knowledge 
of public affairs, and the shrewd 
Sir Robert Walpole looked upon 
him as his right-hand man in 
Scotland. 

The ’45 Rebellion was a great 
crisis in the life of Forbes. For 
many years before it took place 
he had repeatedly but unsuccess¬ 
fully urged the Government to 
gain the loyalty of the Highlands 
by raising Highland regiments 
officered by their native chief¬ 
tains. Now, when the clans took 
the' field under the banner of the 
Young Pretender, Forbes sadly 
threw his weight on the side of 
authft'ity. 

His actions, however, were mis¬ 
understood on all sides and he 
died a disappointed man on 
December 10, 1747. It was left td* 
succeeding generations to estab¬ 
lish the fact that Duncan Forbes 
was one of the noblest and most 
upright men of his day. 


YOUTH ACCEPTS 
THE CHALLENGE 

■JJ NTiL recently ex-Marine 
Sergeant Marsh, chief petty 
officer of the Bury St Edmunds 
Sea Cadet Coi'ps, held that 
modern youth had lost the spirit 
of endeavour and endurance. His 
own cadets, have brought about 
a change of view. 

They accepted his challenge, 
and the other day 12 of the boys 
between 14 and 16 years old 
marched the 32 miles from Bury 
St Edmunds to Sudbury and back 
in full kit, including blankets. 

At Sudbury they stayed over¬ 
night, sleeping in their clothes in 
a chalet and doing their own 
catering. Next morning they 
attended church parade and 
marched home, carrying a 
message from the Mayor to the 
Mayor of Bury St Edmunds. 

The Elephant Friends 
of Chester Zoo 

J}AB.4R, the mouth-organist ele¬ 
phant, was the subject of a 
recent article by our Zoo Corre¬ 
spondent. Now Babar has gone 
to Chester Zoo from Whipsnade 
and she has made friends with 
Molly, another elephant which 
has been at Chester since 1942. 

, Molly was very surprised when 
Babar was introduced to her, for 
she had not seen another of her 
kind for seven years. There was 
a great deal of trumpeting from 
both, blit evidently no hard 
’words in elephantese were used, 
for in less tlram 15 minutes they 
were the best of friends and 
have become so devoted that 
Molly refuses to go out and give 
rides unless Babar goes with 
her. ^ ' 

Babar has become a firm 
favourite at the Chester Zoo and 
is amusing thousands with her 
mouth-organ playing and her 
bowing to the audience and 
“shaking hands.” 
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News From 

GENEROUS AUSTRALIA 

The Government of Australia 
has approved a further gift of 
£10,000,000 to the United King¬ 
dom. The Food for Britain Fund 
in Australia has already begun 
preparing for Christmas. Ships 
have left carrying 400.000 plum 
puddings, 400,000 tins of mixed 
fruits, and 400,000 tins of meat. 

An airman ivho fell out of the 
rear turret of an RAF bomber, 
not long ago, landed safely by 
‘parachute in a potato field in 
Yorkshire. He ivas unconscious 
lohen found, and said afterwards 
he did not know how he had 
fallen out. 

Carmen Peterldn, a Guide 
captain at Georgetown, .British 
Guiana, is to have six months’ 
training in Britain in order to 
qualify for leaching others to run 
Guide Companies in the West 
Indies. The British Council are 
paying all expenses. 

One and a half tons of ex¬ 
plosives in a tunnel near the 
wall of the Old City of Jerusalem 
have been blowm up under 
United Nations supervision with¬ 
out damaging the Holy Sepulchre, 
only 150 yards away. • > 

'Roman Relics 

At Pagan’s Hill, Chew Stoke, 
Somerset, the remains of what is 
believed to have been a Roman 
temple have been found. Students 
of Nottingham University helped 
in the excavation .of a Roman 
pottery kiln which has been found 
on Lincoln Carholme racecourse. 



This is not a haymaking scene on 
the Thames. The picture shows 
Esparto grass from North Africa and 
Spain being unloaded near the C N 
office. Esparto grass is used for 
making banknotes and writing paper. 

It is expected that more than 
5000 Scouts from overseas will 
have visited Britain by the end 
of the summer. 

The next World Scout Jam¬ 
boree is to be held at Sulzkam- 
mergut, Austria, in the summer 
of 1951. 

The Revd S. J. Handover, Vicar 
of . Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, 
recently' collected £40 in one 
week-end towards the £80 re¬ 
quired to repair the church clock. 

NO ROCKING HORSE FOR HIM 

At a gymkhana at Stanbridge, 
Bedfordshire, 18-month-old Chris¬ 
topher Drake rode round the ring 
by himself. 

India is to build sporting 
stadiums on the lines of those at 
Wembley and Wimbledon. 

Sea Scouts of the 4th Surbiion 
Group, Surrey, are converting an 
ex-Canadian invasion barge into 
a floating H Q, moored on the 
Thames. 


Everywhere 

A swan that flew on the roof 
of Shrewsbury Station, not long 
ago, got its neck stuck between 
some ornamental railings there. 
Two porters climbed on the roof 
to release it. 

T V in Colour 

Television in colour has been 
aimouneed by the Radio Cor¬ 
poration of America. It is .stated 
that ordinary television receiv¬ 
ing sets can pick up the colour 
transmission by the addition of 
a converter. 

H. Macanspie of Bearsden 
Academy regained the Boys’ 
Golf Championship for Scotland 
by heating N'. Drew of County 
Down in the final. 

The Scouts’ Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to Patrol Second 
Vernon Lewis, of Long Ashton, 
for bringing his friend to safety 
after he had falien into a pond. 

In a mountain of the Cape 
Province of South Africa -an 
archaeologist has found a cave 
that was used, some 60,000 yea'rs 
ago, by a race of cannibals whose 
height was about seven feet. 
They are believed to have come 
from Europe. 

NOT NEEDEP 

Three dunces’ galleries have 
been removed from Trimley St 
Mary School, Suffolk. They W’ere 
raised platforms for desks. 

A ten-year-old boy has beeii 
saved from drowning in the 
Mersey by a one-legged fisher¬ 
man, John Nicholls of Wallasey. 

The ensign flown by the 
Amethyst during her epic 
journey down the Yangtse River 
is to be presented to Plymouth 
Command. It ivill be kept in 
Devonport Naval Barracks 
Church of St Nicholas. 

The Handley-Page Hermes V 
the largest airscrew-turbine liner 
in Britain, has made its. first 
flight. The Hermes can carry 
6,3 passengers and 2^ tons of lug¬ 
gage at 30,000 feet, and has a 
range of 1500 miles at. a cruising 
speed of 325 mph. 

Brighter Bristol 

Bristol has spent £850 on 
Dutch bulbs for its roads. 

Australians send more tele¬ 
grams per head than any other 
nation in the world. Within the 
last ten years their annual 
number of telegrams has risen 
from 17 millions to 37 millions. 
Norway is second on the list, and 
the United States third. 

Mr Philip Clay, a Nottingham 
industrialist, is to give £5000 to 
provide a statue of Robin Hood 
in the city. 

Bell-ringing has had to stop 
at Worcester Cathedral in case 
the vibration should cause two 
pinnacles on the central tower to 
fall. Repairs to the pinnacles 
will take some weeks. 

Renfrew Airport, where air 
services began only 15 years ago, 
is notu third among Britain’s air¬ 
ports and ivas used last year 
by 107,052 passengers. 

As a tribute to the people of 
Britain, Mrs Mathilda Gray of 
New Orleans, USA, has given 
her whole rice crop, 81 tons, to 
this country. 

Indians in British Guiana have 
been suffering from an epidemic 
of measles. In some villages I'O 
per cent of the population con¬ 
tracted the disease, to ivhich they 
have little resistance. 

For the first time for 60 yeans 
the Cricket Championship has 
ended in a tie, Middlesex and 
Yorkshire sharing the honours. 
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Up He Goes! 

Fifceen hundred London boys have spent a holiday under canvas 
at Hawkshill Camp, near Walmer, Kent, this summer. Here we 
take a peep at some of the fun in the camp. 


TAKING IT WITH 
THEM 

COMPLETE brickworks, with 
plant, machinery, and a 
thousand workpeople, is to be 
transferred from Britain to 
Australia and set up again in 
Queensland. This is the first 
part of the plan of a 26-year-old 
Scottish peer in Australia, Lord 
Fairfax, for bringing out from 
Britain not only workpeople, but 
the industrial undertakings in 
wliich they are employed. 

Feathers For the 
Governor 

J[r/ future w'hen the Governor of 
the Gold Coast pays ah 
official visit to the paramount 
native chiefs of the Bogoso min¬ 
ing region he will wear feathers 
in his hat. 

During a recent tour, the 
Governor, Lieutenant - General 
Sir Charles- Arden Clarke, met 
the chiefs, but they, not recog¬ 
nising him among his compan¬ 
ions. remained seated while he 
shook hands with them. 

When they discovered his 
identity, they felt they had com¬ 
mitted . a grave breach of 
etiquette; and the Governor 
therefore promised that when 
next he came he would wear 
■distinguishing feathers in his hat. 

CEMENT FROM KENT 

'JI’he hundreds of tons of cement 
used in developing the soutli 
bank of the Thames for the 1951 
Festival are brought from the 
chalk pits of Kent, and the 
barges which carry it are now a 
regular sight on the river. 

The chalk from the pits is 
mixed with clay to make the 
yellow compound “slurry.” This 
is cooked at a temperature of 
2500 degrees in huge kilns. 300 
feet long and 30 feet in diameter. 


Now the Wightman 
Cup 

'■puts week-end Britain’s women 
tennis stars will be playing 
the American girls for the Wight¬ 
man Cup, an annual contest 
which takes place this year on- 
the courts of the Meribn Cricket 
Club, in Philadelphia. 

Britain’s 1949 team, comprising 
Mrs Menzies (non-playing cap¬ 
tain), Mrs Blair, Mrs Betty Hilton, 
Miss Joan Quertier, Mias Kay 
Tuckey, and Mrs Jean Walker- 
Smith, liave been in the States 
for several weeks, playing in the 
XJ S doubles and singles Cham¬ 
pionships, and the Wightman 
Cup matches will bring their tour 
to an end- 

It was in 1930 that Britain last 
Won; but our team will give of 
their very best, and they proved 
at Wimbledon and on the Con¬ 
tinent during the summer that 
they do not lack fighting spirit. 

GREEN FINGERS 

JJuiioup. ha.s it that the organ¬ 
isers of the Bawdrip, Somer¬ 
set, Flower Show, are thinking of 
changing the name to Conduit 
Flower Show. For 85-year-old 
William Conduit, the oldest in¬ 
habitant, recently walked oft' \vith 
two cups, gold and silver medals, 
a spade, and 45 prizes, in¬ 
cluding 23 firsts. ‘Tt’s the dig¬ 
ging that keeps me fit,” said 
Mr Conduit. 

If Mr Conduit has “green 
fingers,” so have the Cooper 
family of Welling, Kent. At the 
recent Bexley Horticultural Show 
they won two trophies and 21 
prizes between them. 

Father got a silver cup and 14 
prizes; Mother won five prizes; 
12-y8ar-old Brian came home 
with a shield and a first prize; 
and young David, aged seven, got 
a second prize. 


CONRAD RELIC 

^ TEAKwooD ship’s steering- 
wheel which Joseph Conrad, 
the famous writer of sea tales, 
handled many times on his first 
command, the barque Otago, is 
to be placed in the Master 
Mariners’ Marine Museum, in 
their ship Wellington, ^which is 
moored in the Thames at Temple 
Stairs, London. 

Conrad loved the Otago and 
wrote many stories about her, in¬ 
cluding The Shadow Line and A 
Smile of Fortune, but towards 
the end of his life he thought 
the barque -had been broken up. 
The Otago, however, had been 
lying for many years, a derelict 
hulk, on a sandbank in Tas¬ 
mania. 

When Mr Christopher Morley. 
the well-known writer and a 
lover of Conrad’s books, heard 
of her inglorious end he sought 
out the Otago, now in a wrecker’s 
yard, and broupht back her wheel 
as a fitting memento of a great 
teller of tale.s. 

Mr Morley, 'vvho has just 
brought the wheel with him 
from America, has handed it over 
to Sir David Bone, a former sea¬ 
faring friend of Conrad. 

Swimming For the 
Bologna Trophy 

Qn Saturday the crack swim¬ 
mers of England. Scotland, 
and Wales will be competing at 
Birmingham for the little-known 
Bologna Trophy. 

This trophy was originally 
awarded by the Italians to the 
cl’.ampions of the women’s free¬ 
style relay race at the European 
Championships at Bologna in 
1927. Four British girls brought 
it to this country that year and 
handed it to the Amateur Swim¬ 
ming Association, and since then 
it has been put up for annual 
competition between mixed teams 
representing England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

Among England’s representa¬ 
tives will be Margaret Welling¬ 
ton, double champion at the 
recent National Championships 
at Derby, and Ron Stedman, the 
22-year-old London University 
science student who is Britain’s 
fastest water-sprinter. But there 
will be terrific competition, for 
the Scots can call upon Cathie 
Gibson, Margaret Girvan. the 
twins Jack and Jim Wardrop. 
and 16-year-old Betty Turner 
from Galashiels, the new 100 
yards free-style champion. 


Father Smith’s 

organ pipe 16 feet long and ' 
a foot in diameter, together 
with a tiny one only three- 
quarters of an inch long and a 
quarter of an inch in diameter 
were among 915 new pipes 
recently installed for the dia¬ 
pason chorus in the famous old 
organ of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. Some of the pipes and 
a big sounding board were 
hauled into position by ropes 
fixed not far below the dome. 

The entire organ has 4500 pipes, 
many alterations having been 
made to this wonderful old 
instrument since it was first built 
in 1697. 

Its builder. Bernard Schmidt, 
a German then called Father 
Smith to distinguish him from 
his two nephews who worked 
with him. had a dispute with 
Christopher Wren about the new 

A Car Was a 
Wonderful Sight 

WILLAGERS of the secluded 
' Portuguese hamlet of Dor- 
nelas do Zezere have fust seen a 
motor car for the first time in 
their lives. It ivas the first ever 
to negotiate the narrow paths 
through the surrounding moun¬ 
tains, and a festival teas at oticc 
arranged to tvelconie the car and 
its passengers. 

WELCOMED WITH 
TOYS 

'JiHE Australian Minister for 
Immigration recently flew 
2000 miles, from Canberra to 
Perth, to welcome a flaxen-haired 
little girl of seven who was the 
50.000th new citizen to reach 
Australia from Europe. Her name 
is Maira Kalnins and she arrived 
in the Fairsea with 1800 immi- 
gfants from ten countries. 

The Minister presented to 
Maira a sleeping Mama doll and 
a toy Koala. Then to her brother, 
Inars. aged five, he gave a toy 
kangaroo and an Australian foot¬ 
ball. He had previously learned 
by cable that these w^ere the 
things the children wanted most. 

The .other newcomers danced 
and sang in their national 
costume, and their representa¬ 
tives greeted the Minister in 
. English. 

Later, the Minister welcomed 
another little girl. Isobel Saxelby, 
aged six, who was the 100.000th 
immigrant from Britain since the 
war. 


5ox of Whistles” 

organ. After contracting to build 
it to a certain size. Father Smith 
wished to make it bigger. Sir 
Christopher refused to allow 
this, saying that “the buildin-g 
was already spoiled by the con¬ 
founded box of whistles.” 

In retaliation. Smith made t'wo 
of the larger diapason pipes 
stick up nearly a foot above the 
case. This annoyed Sir Christo¬ 
pher mightily and he proceeded 
to build ornaments several feet 
high to . hide the projecting 
“whistles.” 

Handel came to play on th; 
organ at the beginning of tfie 
18th century. In 1802 it wa.s 
taken to pieces and cleaned. The 
1949 additions will increase and 
sweeten the great volume of 
harmony which thi.s mighty 
instrument sends through the 
vast, cathedral. 

JUMPING FOR JOY 

Ji is never too late to begin 
parachute jumps. 

At least, that is what Mr 
Bernarr McFadden, the American 
publislier of health magazines, 
thinks, for he celebrated his 81st 
birthday by jumping 3000 feet 
from a plane over Dansville, New 
York. He wore an American foot¬ 
ball helmet and shinguards. 

“You can start getting fit at 
almost any age.” said Mr Mc¬ 
Fadden. “I could walk into any 
old folks' home and make them 
young.” 

Possibly, but we imagine the 
old folks would prefer a less 
adventurous method of proving 
their fitness than jumping from a 
plane by parachute. 

New Ship For Old 

'J’iiE New Zealand Shipping 
Company’s 20,000-ton refrig¬ 
erated ship Rqngitata, which will 
shortly make her maiden trip, i.s 
a converted troop carrier. Built 
over 20 years ago, she has been 
rejuvenated; a new ship having 
been built into the old hull. 

New Diesel engines are in po.si- 
tion and her conversion ha.s 
meant a great saving in steel, for 
at least 12.000 tons would have 
been required to build a new ship 
of similar dimensions. In addi¬ 
tion. the saving of labour h.is 
been enormous. 

One of the two funnels of the 
RangUata is a dummy, accom¬ 
modating the ’radio-room and 
telephone exchange. 



Fertiliser From the Sea 

Seaweed washed ashore on our coasts is regarded by farmers as a valuable fertiliser. Here w: 
see young holidaymakers in Cornwall lending a hand in collecting the seaweed for use as manure 

in the neighbouring potato fields. 
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Big Attraction 

This scale-model traction engine, seen in London recently, is 
capable of pulling 14 children. 


How Were the Moon 

Craters Made ? 


the Moon’s surface is 
observed through even a 
moderately-powered telescope it 
is seen to be pitted by numerous 
circular holes or craters. The 
higher the power of the tele¬ 
scope the more craters are seen, 
ranging from examples IDO miles 
across to others the size of a 
bowling green. ' 

Ever since Galileo turned his 
first telescope on the Mqon, and 
thus laid bare the craters, there 
has. been much speculation as to 
what caused them. Volcanic 
activity was a favourite explana¬ 
tion, but now an American 
investigator definitely rules this 
out. Instead he points to meteor¬ 
ites as the probable cau.te, and 
mentions the vast meteoric crater 
in Arizona. This is over 4000 
feet wide and 700 feet deep, and 
is perfectly circular in shape. 
. Other meteoric craters are in 
Texas, Kansas, Argentina, Siberia, 
and the Baltic island of Oesel. In 
addition, one was recently dis¬ 
covered in Australia which is 
nearly 3000 feet in diameter. 

These are definitely known to 
be of meteoric origin, but there 
are numerous others which are 
.so old that they have completely 
lost the appearance of a crater. 


and so cannot be identified. 
Weathering would obliterate 
many, but on the airless surface 
of the Moon they would remain 
stark and fresh for untold ages. 
The meteorites, while large by 
common standards, need not be 
of Immense size; it has been 
estimated that a body travelling 
at 20 miles a .second on striking 
the Earth would blast a hole 
60,000 times its own volume, and 
the resulting eruption would be 
in the nature of an explosion. 
The crater would always be 
perfectly circular, even when the 
missile struck at an angle, and 
a certain definite ratio of depth 
to diameter would be observed. 
This ties up well with cratering 
caused by bombing in. this 
country. 

Though millions of meteors are 
entering the Earth’s atmosphere 
every minute, mo.st of these are 
microscopic. Millions of years 
ago, however, both the Earth and 
the Moon encountered a fusillade 
of fair-sized rocks and debris, the 
remains of a broken-up planet. 
This gave rise to the well-known 
craters of the Moon, though the 
similar craters of the Earth have 
long since been weathered into 
extinction, w'ith some exceptions. 


Controlling a Thunderstorm 


^ J. Schaefer, of the General 
' Electric Company of 
America, has been experimenting 
with the “artificial” generation 
of thunderstorms. This he does 
by “ seeding ” certain cloud 
formations ’ivith electric or 
material particles. The type of 
cloud used must be of the super¬ 
cooled varictj’, and under suit¬ 
able conditions he hopes to be 
able to initiate lightning flashes 
at will. 

Of course, this will not affect 
the thunderstorms wliich are 
occurring every minute in various 


parts of the world. What 
V. J. Schaefer hopes to do is to 
emulate Benjamin Franklin and 
draw the electricity from the 
clouds, only in a more modern 
and efficient manner. 

The power of a lightning flash 
is so tremendous that if it could 
be “ harnessed ” it would be a 
great contribution to the world’s 
electricity resources. Sometimes 
a flash rises to a thousand million 
volts at half a million amperes, 
and scientists are interested in 
“tapping ” this enormous reserve 
of power. 


Tfie Children’s Newspoperf September 10, tSd') 


THE. HUT MAN tells, us what to look fqr in . . . 

The Countryside in September 


'J'lRED, dusty, and caterpillar- 
riddled, the hedgerow in 
August still .showed lingering 
cliEsters of summer flowers. These 
have now almost disappeared, 
but new colour is coming to 
the tangled undergrowth. Dark 
greens are turning to golds, reds, 
and browns: petal tints are 
changing to colourful fruits, for 
September is the first of the 
autumn months when the results 
of Nature’s planning begin to 
appear. ' 

The wild flowers we admired 
during summer were grown by 
the plants to attract insect way¬ 
farers who, seeking the sweet 
nectar, paid for the feast by 
carrying pollen grains from 
blossom to blossom, helping to 
ripen seeds from which future 
plants will grow. 

This wonderful co-operation 
between plants and insects con¬ 
tinued through the long summer 
days, and now, in September, we 
begin to see how successful the 
partnership has been. Golden 
heads of ragwort still star the 
fields, but these are quickly giving 
place to silver-grey plumed seeds; 
pink and white petals have 
changed to glistening hips on the 
wild rose; downy grey seeds 
float from the once-purple heads 
of the thistles: wherever we go 
in September we find ripening 
fruits. 

^UTUMNAL flocking and migra¬ 
tion has begun among the 
birds, but noting the departures 
is less easy than noting the 
arrivals in spring. One day we 
may see a large company of 
swallows wheeling round the 
farm buildings! The next day 
they have gone, and we feel that 



we have said good bye to the 
swallows till next year. Two days 
later, however, they seem to 
have returned, but this .second 
host is composed of birds from 


farthei- north who are pausing in 
their southern, journey in the 
haunts of those which went 
before. . In these migrating flocks, 
the young swallows can be told 
from_ the adult birds by the 
shorter feathers of the forked 
tail. 

Specially interesting and puzz¬ 
ling . is, the behaviour of the 
migrating house-martins. As 
company - after company passes 
south, short halts are made in 
the haunts of more southerly 
nesters, the birds not only flying 
around the deserted nests but 
twittering excitedly as tlrey cling 
to and enter them. Are , they 
only resting, or may they be 
inspecting the nests as likely 
nurseries for the following spring? 
Are the . migrating martins 
deciding whether or not these 
sites would be more suitable than 
the ones they have left farther 
north? We cannot tell, but it is 
pleasant to guess as we watch the 
inquisitive travellers. 

JJanginc from a sheltered 
branch, or in some under¬ 
ground cavity of the laneside 
bank, the wasp city has now 
reached the height of its strength 
and activity. From a little nur¬ 
sery the size of a golf-ball, built 
by the queen wasp alone, it has 
grown to a great grey citadel 
guarded by thousands of sharply- 
armed female warriors. Hundreds 
of workers have been scraping 
wood-fibre from surrounding gates 
and posts, manufacturing from 
this the tough grey paper with 
which both outer walls and 
interior combs are built. 

But before September is out a 
terrible fate will have overtaken 
this busy, prosperous fortress. A 
curious restlessness comes over 
the inmates. Every day hundreds 
of worker wasps leave the city, 
never to return. Neglected, the 
paper walls crumble.: and the 
brood combs rot; young grubs, 
still in their cra.dle cells, are 
allowed to die of starvation br 
fall helpless victims to robber 
insects which would never have 
dared attack while the guards 
were on duty. Gradually the 
.whole city falls into decay, but 
here and 'there healthy young 
queens hide among the ruins, 
survivors who will live through 
the winter to found new cities in 
the following spring. 

Wasps are useful insects whose 
grubs are fed entirely on flies, 
but as too many wasps would be 


Is There a Water Shortage? 


rpnis dry summer has again 
caused water shortages, with 
ill effects in various parts of the 
country. 

Difficulties with our Avater 
supplies are becoming increas¬ 
ingly frequent, the authorities 
being often wrongly blamed for 
this state of affairs. There are 
three main causes—a rapid rise 
in the population since piped 
supplies became general 100 years 
ago, lavish use of water, and in¬ 
adequate storage capacity. 

Water is a cheap commodity, ■ 
and a flat rate encourages 
domestic consumers to use and 
waste as much as they like. The 
, metering of supplies with charges 
based on consumption would 
therefore act as an incentive to 
be careful. The resulting saving 
would help to reduce the size and . 
number of large water supply 
projects, such as London’s 
Enborne Valley scheme, which 
will haye to be put in hand in the 
next few years if supply is to 


a danger to the countryside 
Nature has decreed that each 
year their city must spring, frem 
the work of a solitary queen. 

JJuRRYiNG across the . .sunny 
lane, the hairy caterpillars 
of the beautiful garden tiger 
moth are anxiously distributing 
themselves from the food-plant 
on whieft they, have feasted. This 
ft the caterpillar_ to which w-e 
most commonly give th,e name:of 
“woolly bear,” or, in more' 
northerly districts, “hairy daddy.” 

Another caterpillar to which 
these names are given is that 
of the equally lovely white 
ermine moth. Both are thickly 
clad in long brown hairs, but 
that of the garden tiger lacks the 
bright orange back-stripe of "the 
ermine. When fully grown tne 
caterpillars can be brought 
indoors, v.’hen they will pupate 
and in due time allow iis to 
watch the wonderful emerging, of 
the adult insect. 

A much stranger caterpillar is 
that of the large white pu.ss- 
moth, and it is now to be found 



keep . pace with increasing 
demand.. 

Calculations show, that, after 
dtie allowance has beenjnade for 
evaporation, storage, and distri¬ 
bution losses, and the amount 
required to maintain river flow, 
our average rainfall is barely 
enough to meet a consumption of 
50 gallons per head of the popu¬ 
lation per day (already exceeded 
in some places). 

As the country becomes more 
built" up, and drainage is im¬ 
proved, there will be less water 
available to meet the increasing 
demand, and this ■ft'ill increase 
the need for large reservoirs and 
other works. Underground stor¬ 
age, the sinking of new wells and 
adits, and the deepening of 
existing reservoirs will all have to 
be carefully considered. 

The solution of the water 
problem is thus becoming more 
and more urgent, and meanwhile 
no one should ■waste this cheap 
but precious liquid. 


feeding on the leaves of the 
willow. Brightly-coloured in green 
and purple, this fat, blunt-headed 
creature . has ■ two dark spots 
which appear like glaring eyes 
when the front of the body is 
raised in threatening attitude. 
Many a" small bird must have 
been scared from a caterpillar 
dinner by. these dummy eyes 
staring up from the willow twig! 

gEPTEMBER is the moiith in" which 
to"'find fairy-rings in the 
meadow—those mysterious green 
circles bordered by toadstools 
round which the fairies are said' 
to dance on nights of Pull Moon. 

The most perfect of these rings 
is caused by the champignon 
toad-stool. This fungus ring 
starts, as one single .stool, wdiich 
ripens and casts its spores, from 
which a circle of little tpadstapls 
grows up around the . parent. 
Then the old toadstool dies,' and 
the ^ young ones , in their? turn 
ripen and distribute their spores, 
but .the ground in w'hich the 
parent grew is no longer suitable 
for fungoid growth. Spores from 
the young stools can therefore 
grow only outside the ring, and 
so, as family after family grows 
up, the circle becomes larger. 

But what causes the_’-grass 
inside the charmed circle to , be 



so much richer and greener than 
that of the surrounding meadow? 
It is because, though unfit for 
further fungoid growth, the 
ground in which the toadstools 
have grown is enriched by their 
decay, and the grass, fed in this 
way, forms rich green circles 
surrounded by a fence of glisten¬ 
ing toadstool caps, fit ballrooms 
for the Little People. 
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Bandaging class at Guy’s Training School, Redhill 




Theatre Sister explains the surgeon’s instruments 


A case study class at Guy’s Hospital 

The three photorjraphs above arc by Camerce Ta’hs 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey tells readers about the work of . , , 

THE HOSPITAL NURSE 



I T was at Guy’s Hospital, just 
across London Bridge, that I 
met Nurse Mollison, tall, 
dark, and quick-moving, and 
asked her to tell m.e about her 
work. She liappens to be a 
doctor’s daughter, and she de¬ 
cided to enter the nursing 
profession at the end of the war, 
in which she had served with the 
Royal Navy as a Wren What 
lay before her then was a four- 
year period Of training—and an 
entirely new life. 

“There seemed to be lots of 
exams to be got, through, when I 
started,” she said, “but when you 
get down to it you And it only 
needs' a moderately reasonable 
amount of brain, and lots of 
interest in other peOple. 

“What I liked SO much,” she 
went on, “was that, right from 
the start, I was given a patient 
of my own' to look after. Of 
course, it was an easy one to 
begin with. But that patient felt 
tliat he, or she, was MY patient. 
It gave me confidence which was 
badly needed at that stage. And 
the first time I was called 
‘ )Nurse ’—well, it sounded terribly 
flattering, and exciting, too; but 
it also made me feel that I must 
live up to it. 

“Of course, the urge behind 
the job is that you know if you 
don’t do it properly some patient 
is going . to suffer, perhaps 
seriously. And the best part of 
it all is when .some patient who 
comes into hospital terribly, and 
apparently hopelessly, ill, makes 
what seems to be a miraculous 
recovery, and goes out whole and 
well again. Then you feel that 
what you’re doing is something 
really worth while. 

“But as well as .the actual 
nursing, tliere are various odd 
jobs to do, including paper work, 
making up temperature and 
observation charts, doing linen 
inventories and an occasional bit 
of mending. Perhaps a patient 
wants a button sewn on a bed- 
jacket. But big tears are done by 
a special team of menders in the 
sewing-room.” 

\Yhen I looked at the training 
scheme for Guy’s nurses I 
realised that quite a large 
amount of hard work is i-equired 
of anyone who proposes to take 
up nursing. A girl has to pro¬ 
duce her School Certificate or 
.some equivalent proof of educa¬ 
tion before her application for 
training can be considered. She 
must be over the age of 18 years 
9 months, must pass an interview 
and a medical examination. 
After all this, if considered suit¬ 
able, she will be accepted as a 
student nurse. And then her 
career begins. Conditions of 
acceptance and educational re¬ 
quirements vary from hospital to 
hospital. 

But if, after the first five 
months, a girl does not seem to 
be making the grade, her train¬ 
ing comes to an end. British 
nursing would not have such a 
high reputation for efficiency un¬ 
less a high standard were insisted 
upon. 

“Xhl first stage in the training 
at Guy’s,” said Nurse Molli¬ 
son, “is twelve weeks at the 
Preliminary Training School near 
Redhill, in Sun-ey. Here you 
start as one of a batch of fifty, 
with lectures at which you will 
see all sorts of interesting films 
and be shown different kinds of 


apparatus. You have lectures 
and practical instructions in First 
Aid. h.vgiene, bandaging, splint 
padding, anatomy, dietary—yes, 
and invalid cooking. Once a 
week you all go off in special 
buses to Guy's for a day in the 
wards. 

“After the preliminary 12 weeks 
you get a week’s holiday; and >ou 
feel you need it, too. Then comes 
a strenuous nine or ten months in 
the hospital wards. 

“For the first few weeks.” said 
Nurse reflectively, “at the end of 
the day you just feel you w;ant to 
stagger into bed and sleep and 
sleep and sleep. But. you get 
hardened,” she added with a 
smile. “And it’s the same, too. 
with the anxiety you felt about 
being able to watch operations 
and what you may have thought 
of as “nasty sights.” 

J ASKED her if it wasn’t very 
nervous work at first, with 
all the responsibility of other 
people’s health, or lives, in her 
hands. 

■ “Well,” she answered, “you do 
your work at first with others and 
under supervision. If you want 
help it’s within call.” 

During the first and second 
years of training there is a six- 
week period in each 12 months 
when the student nurses leave 
ward work altogether and do a 
course of lectures and study. 

“This is a great improvement 
on the old days,” said Miss Molli¬ 
son, “because you can concentrate 
all your energies on your lectures 
instead of having to listen to 
them in the middle of a day’s 
work in the w'ards when you 
would probably be feeling pretty 


tired. Doing the training like 
this, with plenty of time to think 
things over, saves any feeling of 
“cramming.” By the time your 
second year comes along you find 
that you are studying things you 
have already seen something of 
in the W'ards. 

“You don’t stay in one ward, of 
course, but go from one to the 
other, say from the children’s 
ward to the surgical ward, or take 
your turn in nursing eye cases, 
and so on.” 

JJuRiNG the third yearof training 
tile senior examinations set 
by the hospital have to be passed 
and, after three years’ training, 
the final examination for State 
registration as. a nurse. The 
fourth year at Guy’s is spent on 
really responsible work at the 
hospital. 

“We get a whole day off in 
every seven,” said Nurse Mollison,’ 
“and the nice thing is, that whole 
day starts at 4.30 on the after¬ 
noon before. And there are four 
W'eeks’ holiday a year, with pay. 

“When you’re a bit more than 
half-way through your training,” 
she added, “you get these ”—and 
she pointed to the two white 
ribbons to her cap which tied 
under her diin with a smart 
little bow'. And she was smiling 
again. 

Hospital w'ork is hard w'ork, for 
the sick must be cared for 
24 hours a day, seven days a 
w'eek. But conditions have im¬ 
proved very much in recent 
years. The impression I brought 
away with me was of someone 
doing a job which, as Nurse 
Mollison said herself, she felt to 
be “really w'orth while.” 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 

Competitors in the national contests of the British Gliding 
Association at Camphill, Great Hucklow, Derbyshire, study 
maps of the area before taking off. 


France’s New Forest in Flames 


Qur French neighbours have 
suffered the grave loss by 
fire of over 100,000 acres of valu¬ 
able forest in the Landes, south 
of Bordeaux. 

Dry weather and high wind 
spread the disaster, which has 
been tragic indeed, for about 100 
inhabitants and gallant fire¬ 
fighters have lost their lives. 
The mayor of Saucats, who lost 
his life lighting the fire, has been 
awarded the Legion of Honour. 
A Day of National Mourning has 
been observed in France. 

There has been grave economic 
loss, too, for valuable supplies of 
resin, turpentine,, and pit-props 
come from these extensive pine 
forests. 

More than 10,000 firefighters 
were needed to get the fire under 
control. They came from many 
parts, and even from Britain, 
twelve volunteers from the Kent 
Fire Brigade and 30 R A F fire¬ 
men from Yorkshire going to 
help subdue the colossal blaze—a 
fine example of international 
neighbourliness. 

The pine forests in this region 
are among the most extensive 
woodlands m France, but they 
are not old forests; they were 
artificially created, and represent 
the enterprise of past genera¬ 
tions of Frenchmen in recovering 
part of their soil from marsh¬ 
land. 

The Landes were formerly a 


huge, flat expanse of moor and 
swamp between the rivers 
Garonne and Adour. The soil 
consists of light sand resting on 
a rocky subsoil through which 
water cannot penetrate. As a re¬ 
sult, in the old days, rain turned 
the land into a great swamp over 
which the people walked on 
stilts. ■ '■ 

About the middle of the 18th 
century a beginning was niade in 
the digging of some 1600 miles of 
drains, to carry off the surface 
water, and the planting of 
hundreds of thousands of acres 
with pine trees. The Landes are 
an example of afforestation on a 
grand scale. The dismal sw'amps 
were turned into pleasant pine 
woods. 

Swamps, however, were not the 
only threats to life in this region. 
Sand dunes, blown westward by 
the prevailing wind, crept inland 
year by year, burying fields and 
even houses. From 100 to 300 
feet high, .these dunes stretch 
along the Bay of Biscay coast, 
ranged one behind another to a 
depth of four miles. Pine trees 
and cork trees were planted over 
them, arresting the invasion of 
sand. 

It is sad that fire has scorched 
out a great' patch of this wonder¬ 
ful man-made forest, but we can 
depend on the energy and enter¬ 
prise of Frenchmen to restore 
their loss. 


Steelworks on the Sands of Dee 


’^ly'HERE Kingsley’s Mary called 
the cattle home “across the 
sands of Dee,” a vast new exten¬ 
sion is being built to a steel 
plant. The foundations of the 
new works are being sucked up 
from 60 feet below the river-sea- 
level, and the sand is being 
stacked in platforms capable of ' 
supporting steel piles. 

The men who have conceived 
the idea of .making the sands of 
Dee a firm foundation for a 
British steelworks are Dutchmen 
from the -Zuyder Zee.' Through 
long yeai’s of dealing with sand ' 
they know.hov/ to turn thi.s shift¬ 
ing,. unmanageable -material-into' 
a trustworthy substance. . ■ . . 

These Dutchmen have brought 
to Shotton on the Dee estuary .a 
piece of machinery which, in 
effect, is a gigantic vacuum- 
cleaner with its busine.ss end 
poised over the sandbed below 
the tidal waters. A thousand 


horse-power electric motor turns 
the .steel blades of a rotary pump 
at 300 revolutions a minute, and 
sucks the sand through a 26-inch 
pipe. The end of this pipe is 
usually two miles away. There 
the muddy, sandy mixture gushes 
out over a gently-graded site, and 
as the water di’ains away the 
“poured sand ” remains a firm 
foundation. About 1500 cubic 
yards of sand are being deposited 
on the site every hour, day and 
night. The Dutchmen have most 
■ appropriately called the : site 
■Walcheren. 

In a few months’. time the 
vacuuni-cleaner will have done its 
'work by the sands of Dee, cinders 
will be distributed across the site, 
and the original soil will be re¬ 
placed. Then the builders will 
get busy preparing for the blast¬ 
furnace and the coke ovens 
which will rise as though set on 
a rock. 


Seftcmter 10,-1949 

Wall Paintings 
600 Years Old 

^HE opening of Longthorpe 
Tower, near Peterborough, 
by the Office of 'Works will give 
the public an opportunity of see¬ 
ing a domestic building with wall 
decorations over 600 years old. 

When the Home Guard vacated 
the tower at the end of the 
w’ar, examination revealed some 
14th-cent.ury mural paintings 
beneath the limewash and dis¬ 
temper, and these have been 
declared 'the most impressive 
medieval secular mural decora¬ 
tions in the country. TThey cover 
most of the ceiling and walls of 
a vaulted room about 16 feet 
square, reached originally only by 
a passage from the first floor of 
the manor house, and probably a 
refuge for the manor occupants 
in the event of attack. 

Some of the paintings are 
Biblical, such as David playing 
the harp, and the symbols .of the 
Evangelists. Among the secular 
painting s are coats-of-arms, 
animals, and closely-detailed 
studies of English birds. There 
is also a sequence of the Seven 
Ages of Man; and in a Wheel of 
the Five Senses a monkey sym¬ 
bolises Taste, a vulture Smell, a 
spider’s , web Touch, a boar 
Hearing, and a cock Sight. 

The builder of Longthorpe 
Tower was Robert de Thorpe, a 
steward of the Abbey of Peter¬ 
borough. and it is thought likely 
that the painter of these murals 
was a worker in the Abbey Scrip¬ 
torium of his time. 

Lorrying Across 
the Alps 

At a recent meeting' of the 
Islington Borough Council 
an inscribed scroll from the 
Burgomaster of Ehrwald in 
Austria was presented to the 
Mayor by 17 Boy Scouts. So 
ended a thrilling journey that 
the boys will long remember. 

When the senior Scoutmaster 
of the troop attached to the 
Upper Holloway Baptist Church 
received an invitation to visit 
the Scouts of Ehrwald some time 
ago the problem arose of how 
to get there. The boys them¬ 
selves solved the problem. They 
bought a two-ton lorry for £15. 

They spent many weeks con¬ 
verting it and making it road¬ 
worthy, and then they set off 
across Europe. 

At Ehrwald they took pride of 
place at the head of a carnival 
and earned the congratulations 
of General Sir Brian Robertson, 
British Military Governor in 
Germany, for their fine bearing. 

From Ehrwald the Scouts 
crossed the Alps into Switzerland 
and returned home by way of 
Italy and France. 


Brighter World 



This globe, illuminated from inside, 
was one of the British. exhibits at 
St Erik's Fair in Stockholm. 



PROUD CITY 


pDiNBURGii’s third intenia- 
tional festival of mu.sic and 
drama shows how a city with 
a proud heritage can renew 
its glory and share it with all 
the world. 

Edinburgh is an object lesson 
to many of our lesser cities and 
towns, tvhich all too often are 
drab and uninviting. However 
workaday a town may be, there 
can be flowers in the streets, on 
office window sills, and on traffic 
roundabouts. A fresh coat of 
paint on public buildings is a 
cheering sight, and if there is 
courtesy and civic pride within 
these, same qualities are all 
the more likely to be manifest 
outside. 

Jf there is strong local pride— 
in the present as well as 
in the past—it will find response 
in the rising generation. Every 
hamlet and every city has a 
story which can be enriched by 
the enterprise of its present 
inhabitants. They cannot all do 
what Edinburgh does. Their 
festival may be only a flower 
show, or an exhibition of handi¬ 
crafts ; but it will be none the 
less an occasion for a display 
of civic pride and an enrichment 
of .social life. >■ i 

Walt Whitman once dreamed 
of a “ city of the faithfullest 
friends,” where every citizen 
spoke well of his city, and did 
something to make it W'orthy 
of its name. That means every¬ 
one taking a share in local life, 
knowing who governs the city, 
and how. It also means getting 
to know your neighbours and 
associating with them in local 
enterprise. It means taking a 
proper pride in the place where 
you live. It means fostering the 
spirit of service to those around 
us. 

^DiNBURGH has majestically 
shown tlie way to match 
the proud past with the present. 
Let the Scottish capital’s noble 
example be copied up and down 
the land. Out of such iCnter- 
prise does democracy thrive. 
Thus do the people prosper in 
mind and spirit. 


AU REVOIR! 

■The days begin to shorten. 
,, Another cricket season is 
nearly over. And this year 
there is an added sadness be¬ 
cause we must part company 
with the New Zealanders ; within 
a few days they will be on their 
way back home. 

Walter Hadlee and his men 
have played some grand cricket, 
and have always given of their 
best while here. They return 
home knowing that they have 
made a great impression—and 
many good friends. 

Even our English summer has 
smiled on the New Zealanders 
throughout their tour. 

Now that the time for their 
departure draws near we wish 
them all Bon 'Voyage, and a 
speedy return to our shores ! 


Tte Children's 


EUROPE REMEMBERS 

T/ie folloiiing passages are from 
a speech made by M. Spaak of 
Belgium, who is President of the 
European Assembly at Strasbourg. 
must realise that if Britain 
has her difficulties now 
they are essentially due to the 
fact that she stood alone against 
the eiiemv’ during the Avar. 

The British are a little chag¬ 
rined' that their sacrifices appear 
to have been forgotten. It is 
good to remind them that their 
lone fight has not been forgotten. 

Not everyone in Europe is un¬ 
grateful. Europe Avill never for¬ 
get. Britain’s problem should be 
considered in a framework made 
np of the gratitude, the senti¬ 
mental feeling Avhich Ave extend 
to her for Avhat she did. 

—— 

Good Manners 

jgRiTisn youth travelling abroad 
can put a feather in its cap. 
Our. young people’s beliaviour 
oi-i the Continent has Avon this 
tribute from the Secretary- 
General of the Franco-British 
Society and the Editor of Britain- 
France, in a recent letter to The 
Times : ■ 

“ Whatever may be tluj horse¬ 
play indulged in by some of 
their eiders when on holiday on 
the Continent, British boys and 
girls aged from i6 to 'i8 are 
certainly winning much admira¬ 
tion for their good manners. 
A French lady, running a pension 
in Paris for young students of 
various nationalities, said last 
month that she found English 
girls by far the most cliarming 
and the most ready to volunteer 
with domestic chores . . . the 
young people have made an 
excellent impression by their 
courtesy and their natural 
friendliness.” 

We often hear about tlio bad 
manners of youth. Here is good 
evidence to the contrary. 

The Greatest Thing 

■yiiE Almighty on his throne, 
on earth surveys 
Nought greater than an honest, 

humble heart. r 

Edward Young 


Under the E 

JIAN says he can sleep through 
anything. Most of us sleep 
througli being tired. 

0 

expert on physical training is 
writing his memoirs. In an 
exercise booh ? 

Q 

]yjORE of our younger artists are 
looking for subjects on the 
Continent. Not British subjects. 

Q 

ffHE opener of a village ftle wa. 

presented with a dressed fowl 
instead of a bouquet. Given the bird. 



(JHILDREN like dressing-up. But 
object to a dressing down. 
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Skill Plus Character 

'P'echnical education is the key 
to the future economic wel¬ 
fare of our nation. Yet by itself 
it is far from being enough to 
produce good citizens. Canon 
E: Griffiths, Chaplain of Lewes 
Prison, pointed this out recently 
when he said : " Mastery of 

technique can create the forger 
and the false pretender just as 
easily as the competent citizen.” 

The best kind of education is 
that which develops , character 
while at the same time imparting 
knowledge and skill. 

THE BOY WHO WOULD 
NOT GIVE IN 

HAT a wonderful sense of 
triumph must iS-year-old 
Philip Mickman, of Wakefield 
Grammar School, have felt when 
he touched the firm ground of 
Kingsdown beach, near Deal. 
He had swum the Channel, the 
youngest person ever to do so! 

His victory 
was the result 
not only of su¬ 
perb swimming 
ability, but of 
unconquerable 
determination— 
the old ‘‘ I can, 
I must, and 
I will.” Earlier 
this summer 
Philip had 
nearly crossed, 
and had then given up only 
when his father had promised he 
should have another try this 
year. 

This time he was nearly 
beaten again, for when he was 
only a few miles from Folke¬ 
stone, the tide swept him 14 
miles up the Channel, but as 
Philip .said afterwards ; ‘‘When 
it was suggested I give up again 
I felt I could not.” 

His achievement and his never- 
say-die .spirit should be an in¬ 
spiration to us all 

. JUST AN IDEA 

As C. H. Spurgeon said, Every 
■.man’s character may be seen in 
his work. 


ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If amateur violin- 
ists get into 


GIRL swimmer holds 56 medals 
and r4« cups. Hasn’t she 
anything to put them on ? 

□ 

employer gives his staff free 
kippers for tea. Something 
fishy about it. 

Q 

GIRL says she learned to play 
chess on her mother’s knee. 
Someone should have given her a 
chess-board. ‘ 

Q 

^ MOTHER says her nine-month- 
cld baby has a temper. Is always 
up in arms. 




THINGS SAID 

'Y'he Church is suffering from a 
disease called copperitis— 
the percentage of coppers which 
make up the average collection. 

A Surrey vicar 

all hate war, but that does 
not inean we are prepared 
to sacrifice our freedom, inde¬ 
pendence, and way of life, how¬ 
ever much w’e may be threatened. 
Secretary of State for Air 

■yuE United States . . . still 
• . hopes the peace of the world 
.will one day be enforced by 
security forces under the control 
and direction of the United 
Nations. President Trwnan - 

Jf the United States and the 
British Commonwealth and 
Enipire^stand together and work 
together there is no world prob¬ 
lem they cannot solve. If they 
fall apart, there is no world prob¬ 
lem that can be solved. 

Anthony Eden, M P 

'Y'iie new cry of new' towns for 
old should not be allowed to 
drown the voices of the damaged 
cities. Deputy Chief Planning 
Officer for Bristol 


Listen and Learn 

Qiving a friendly talk recently 
to young people between 
seven and sixteen, who were 
emigrating to New Zealand under 
an Overseas League scheme, 
Mr W. J. Jordan, the High 
Commissioner, told them : 

‘‘ Don’t talk, when you arrive, 
about how things are done in 
Britain. You must now do things 
the New Zealand way.” 

He was well qualified to advise 
them forhe himself emigrated to 
New Zealand 45 years ago. 

His words apply not only to 
people going to New Zealand, 
but to any fresh scene of life, 
such as a new school. We get a 
little irritated if the new boy 
keeps reminding us of how things 
were done at his former school. 
No doubt it was an excellent 
school, but different places, for 
the best of reasons, have different 
ways of doing things. 

1 -' The listener will always learn 
more than the person who talks 
too much. 

Dr Johnson Writes to a 
Young Lady 

M" dearest Miss Jenny, 

I am sorry that your 
pretty letter has been so long 
without being answered; but, 
when I-ani not pretty well, I do 
not always write plain enough 
for young- ladies. I am glad, 
my dear, to see that you write 
so well, and hope that you mind 
your pen, your book, and your 
needle, for they are all necessary. 
Your books will give you know¬ 
ledge, and make you respected ; 
and your needle will find you 
useful employment when you do 
riot care to read. When you are 
a little older, I hope you will be 
very diligent in learning arith- 
metick; and, above all, that 
through your whole life you will 
carefully say your prayers, and 
read your Bible. 

I am, my dear, your most 
humble servant, 

Sam Johnson 
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All the Latest 
In Planes 

Young people who are keen on 
planes and who are able to 
visit Farnborough in Haippshire 
this week-end will be able to see 
Britain’s very latest—and fastest 
—aircraft. The occasion is the 
annual flying display and exhi¬ 
bition of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors. 

Two new planes that can fly 
faster than sound will make their 



The English Electric Canberra 


bow. They are the Hawker 
P1052 and the Vickers Super¬ 
marine 510. These two planes 
that can beat sound—which 
travels at 762 m p h at sea level, 
decreasing at higher levels— 
have swept-back wings and each 
has a Rolls-Royce Nene turbo-jet 
engine. 

Altogether there are 56 aero¬ 
planes in the show and eight of 
them have speeds of between 600 



The Vickers Supermarine 510 

and 700 m p h; 21 of them have 
gas-turbine engines. 

Impressive will be the bomber 
which, it is claimed, can fly higher 
than any other in the world. It 
is the first British jet bomber, 
the English Electric Canberra, 
which can operate successfully at 
heights of over 40,000 feet—• 
11,000 feet higher than Mount 
Everest. 

The world’s fastest airliner, the 
four-jet de Havilland Comet, will 
be showing her paces; and, talk¬ 
ing of paces, the Cierva Air 
Horse helicopter is expected to 
have a speed of 154 m p h, which 
would beat the helicopter speed 
record, now held by the U S. 

As well as a display of planes 
in flight, there will be an exhibi¬ 
tion consisting of 200 stands at 
which many kinds of British pro¬ 
ducts for aircraft will be shown. 

Many oversea visitors will be 
at the exhibition on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of this 
week, when it is for invited 
guests only, and they will see how 
British aircraft construction is 
leading the world. 

Moving From Merton 

Yhe removal of the John 
Innes Horticultural Research 
Institution from Merton, Surrey, 
to Bayfordbury, Herts, is at last 
taking place. 

The 372-acre estate at Bayford- 
bury has been developed with a 
view to horticultural research, 
and the mansion has been turned 
into administrative offices and 
laboratories. Fourteen houses 
have been built for the staff. 


7 

Words From the Wise Men 


The British Association for the Advancement of‘Science is 
now completing its annual survey of modern knowledge. This 
year Newcastle has been privileged to welcome the experts in 
the thirteen main sections of lectures and discussions. 


Newcastle discoveries have 
been announced and old 
problems discussed in the light 
of new investigations. Alto¬ 
gether the week cannot but 
have . contributed to that, ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge for 
which the British Association 
exists. 

Many of the papers read could, 
of course, be apprehended only 
by .specialist workers in the field 
of' knowledge concerned, but 
many others could be easily 
understood by the average boy 
or girl and were often of vital 
interest to the world at large. 

This universal interest applied 
in particular to the opening 
address by Sir John Russell, this 
year's President of the British 
Association, for its title was 
World Population and World 
Food Supplied Sir John’s know¬ 
ledge of food production is un¬ 
rivalled. 

Untilled Acres 

Of the 11,000 million acres 
suited by climate for the growth 
of crops for food, he stated, only 
from 3000 to 4000 million acres 
were now growing it. And of 
these crops 90 per cent at most 
was food for human beings. An¬ 
other way of looking at the 
pre.sent state of affairs, said Sir 
John, was that five acres might 
be growing it for every one of 
the world’s population, but 
actually only IJ- acres_ were so 
employed. 

What about the 3^- acres per 
head left? What is to be done 
about them? 

Sixty years ago Sir William 
Crookes, in his Presidential Ad¬ 
dress, Implied that there was no 
way out of it, and that as things 
were going, some time in this 
century the world would begin to 
starve. It has not, and does not 
appear likely to do so now. Even 
as Sir William spoke new arti¬ 
ficial manures were being plucked 
from the air to encourage the 
crops: and then by one device 
after another, such as breeding 
new wheats which would grow in 
regions too cold for the old ones, 
barren lands became no longer- 
barren, not only in the frozen 
North but in Africa and Aus¬ 
tralia and the wet tropics of the 
Congo and afterwards of the 
Amazon. 

The barren is becoming fruit¬ 
ful, and the wheat, by drying, 


freezing, and by the world-wide 
efforts to destroy its pests, is 
improving in yield' and can be 
grown -in areas for long believed 
impossible. 

Yhe theme of Professor A. C. 

Hardy’s Address .to the 
Zoologists was the modes of life 
of living things. 

Among the life thus con¬ 
sidered was tljat of the little- 
known Antarctic Ocean where, in 
the waters of South Georgia, Dr 
Stanley Kemp is examining the 
food of the'whale-fisheries area— 
not only the microscopic food 
supplied by the plankton, the 
living things near the surface, 
but the animal life of the sea¬ 
bed deep below. v 

More closely identified w'ith the 
food fishes is the pre.sent attempt 
to find out how and why the 
stocks of plaice vary in their 
locality in different years. A 
suggestion that telepathy among 
the fish populations of the sea 
might explain their mass move¬ 
ments was offered by Professor 
Hardy. Why not? So many new 
forces are being disclosed in the 
unseen world that telepathy 
might seem an intelligible ex¬ 
planation. 

Qn a later occasion Professor A. 

C. Hardy spoke about the 
present study of the drift of in¬ 
sects across the North Sea. For 
this, nets are flown at mast-head 
height on ships crossing this sea. 
Collections made in nets exposed 
over 100 miles from land give, 
he said, some measure of the dis¬ 
tance to which small insects may 
be carried! The climatic condi¬ 
tions governing such drifts are 
considered;-there are big fluctua¬ 
tions on different days. 

In a paper on the same subject 
Dr C. B. Williams observed that 
one quarter of British butterflies 
are migrants. Movements may 
extend to over 1000 miles and 
many millions of the winged 
creatures may be involved. 

JN describing to the Zoologists 
the use of echo-sounding at 
sea for locating shoals of fish. 
Dr W. C. Hodgson called atten¬ 
tion to its _ remarkable success. 
Not only does the echo reveal 
where such shoals are, but the 
actual species of the fish. It is 
possible to idenUfy herrings, 
sprats, pilchards, mackerel, and 
fish of the cod family. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The 14th-century bridge over 

the Med-.ya-/ at Avlesford, Kent 
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Little Knight 
and Leaden Font 

^ Berkshire church that con¬ 
tains a rare lejid font that 
was hidden for 200 years, and 
also has what is probably the 
smallest sculptured monument in 
England, has been closed because 
the nave roof is .unsafe , owing 
to the ravages of death-watch 
beetles. ' It is St Mary’s, Long 
Wittenham. 

Services, however, are' held in 
the Crusader. Chapel, which can 
be reached without'going through 
the nave, and is so named from 
the tiny sculpture of a kniglit 
lying cross-legged on the front 
edge of a piscina. Perhaps he 
was the founder of the chapel. 

The font in St Mary’s is one 
of about 30 old lead fonts in 
England. It belongs to the end 
of the 12th century and has a 
ring of 30 arches, each enclosing 
a bishOD with his right hand 
raised in blessing. In Cromwell's 
day ■ the churchwardens feared 
the Roundheads might melt their 
treasure down for making bullets 
so they put it 'away, and it was 
not restored to its original base 
until 200 years later. 

THE WAY TO WIN 

Jack Kramer is, without doubt, 
the world’s leading lawn 
tennis player. In, 1947 he won 
both the U S National Champion- 
ship and the Wimbledon crown, 
and when he turned professional 
soon afterwards he won the 
world’s professional title. So 
any book on lawn tennis by him 
is sure to be welcomed by all 
who would improve their game. 

In Winning Tennis (Sampson 
Low, 7s 6d) Kramer caters for 
most players—from the novice 
just taking up the game to the 
club member who wants to 
“tighten up ” his play. He covers 
all phases of the game—choosing 
a racket, grips, basic and supple¬ 
mentary strokes, strategy, and 
so on—and also offers valuable 
advice to young aspirants to 
tennis fame. 

The chapters on stroke pro¬ 
duction are. illustrated with ex¬ 
cellent action photographs of 
Kramer demonstrating each shot. 
Young players could do no better, 
than model their style on these 
photographs. 

Having mastered the know¬ 
ledge so well set out in this book, 
young players will be well on 
the way to Wimiing Tennis. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 

1 


Tom Finney 



Fair-haired Tom 
Finney, Preston 
North End outside 
right and England 
outside left, is the 
complete footballer. 


Schoolboy star at inside left, 
his boyhood hero was Alex 
James, then with Preston 
North End. Tom’s parents 
encouraged him with Christ¬ 
mas gifts of football boots. 


He was still.a boy when 
Preston gave him a trial and 
offered him a place on the 
ground staff, but wisely he 
was advised to complete his 
apprenticeship as a plumber. 


^When war came Tom served 
with the famous Eighth 
Army in the desert cam¬ 
paign, returned to plumbing 
and football and quickly rose 
to international rank. 


From West Africa’s Forests to the Zoos of Britain 


J'vvo young nien with an enthu¬ 
siasm for wild animal col¬ 
lecting (writes bur Zoo Corre¬ 
spondent, Craven Hill) have just 
returned from a highly successful 
expedition into the dense forests 
of West Africa. They are Messrs 
Kenneth J. Smith and Gerald 
Darrell. 

It was early in. the year when 
these young adventurers set out 
for- the British- Cameroons with 
the intention of securing rare 
species for various British zoos, 
and during ' the intervening 
period little was heard of them. 
Recently, however, they arrived 
at Liverpool in the ship Tetela. 

Not a great deal of their stock 
will be seen at Regent’s Park, 
but among the animals which 
are going to the London Zoo are 
some very valuable specimens, 
and the most important, oddly 
enough, is a bird. This is a Pica- 
thartes, or grey-necked rock-fowl, 
a species so rare that, until last 
year (when Mr C. S. Webb, one 
of the London Zoo curators, then 
collecting in the Cameroons man¬ 
aged to secure one) it had never 
been seen alive before in cap¬ 
tivity. 

Picathartes is certainly an 
amazing bird, astonishing all 
who see it. It is about the size 
of a crow, extremely quick in its 
movements, and like a cross be¬ 
tween a pigeon, a jay, and a rail. 
Its head is completely bare, with 
blue skin in front, red behind, 
and the sides black—altogether a 
“nightmare bird,” as I heard one 
visitor put it. 


Among the mammals which 
London Zoo is buying from the 
collectors are two water-chevro- 
tain, or “mouse deer," as they are 
sometimes called. They are 
pretty, gentle little things and 
are the smallest of all the hoofed 
mammals except for the royal 
gazelle. These two in fact stand 
barely 12 Inches high! 

Small though they are, how¬ 
ever, they have several accom¬ 
plishments, especially when in 

Boys’ Golf 
International 

Playing over the classic Old 
Course at St Andrews, 
Scotland’s golf team defeated 
England in the boys’ golf inter¬ 
national by eight matches to 
four, winning the foursomes by 
three matches to one and the 
singles by five matches to three. 
This is the first Scottish boys’ 
international victory in ten years. 

One of the most interesting 
singles matches was the “David 
and Goliath ” contest between 
little Paddy Hine, the English 
vice-captain, and the towering 
Scottish boy, J. M. Stark, who 
measures 6 feet 2 inches and 
weighs 15 stone. Last year, when 
they met at Barassie, in Aynshire, 
Stark was the winner; but this 
year the Biblical story fitted the 
occasion better, for Hine reversed 
the result in no uncertain fashion 
by a six and four win. This he 
achieved in spite of regularly 
being far outdistanced off the tee 
by his tall opponent. 


the water, for they are expert 
both at swimming and diving— 
quite as expert as many ducks. 
Tlieir chief drawback, considered 
as Zoo animals, is their extreme 
nervousness, for they are always 
darting out of sight. But they 
are equally timid in their wild 
haunts, where they spend most 
of their time near water, feeding 
on the river-banks, but leaping 
into the stream at a moment’s 
notice if a frightened twitter 
from a bird warns them of 
danger. 

The most spectacular mammal 
which the Zoo is acquiring, how¬ 
ever, is a red river hog, an 
orange-coated animal which 
looks rather a sad creature—as 
well it might, . for its head is 
almost as long as its body, and 
must be quite a weight to hold 
up! 

Another important animal 
which the London Zoo is buying 
from the collectors—and one 
likely to interest most children— 
is a Fraser’s flying-squirrel. This 
little creature, which lives almost 
entirely on nuts and berries, can¬ 
not fly in the accepted sense of 
the word. But it does come very 
near it. For when pursued it 
takes long flying leaps, keeping 
itself airborne by extending queer 
flaps of skin on either side. 

Also being kept at Regent’s 
Park from this consignment are 
a galago, or “bushbaby,” a duiker 
antelope (unlikely to become a 
pet, since it has needJe-sharp 
horns and does not hesitate to 
use them!) and several reptiles. 
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A City’s Coat- 
of-Arms 


goME city councillors of Welling¬ 
ton, New Zealand's capital, 
have not been pleased with a 
coat-of-arms for their city whicli 
has been prepared' by the College 
of Heralds in London. 

The colonists ■ \yho founded 
Wellington in 1840 and proudly 
named it after the Duke of 
Wellington, chose a . site almost 
in the geographical centre oi 
New Zealand and on tlie shores 
of a landlocked harbour with a 
good depth of water. 

Now Wellington is a city of a 
quarter-of-a-million people and 
its port, chief centre from which 
New Zealand’s wool and frozen 
meat are sent out to the' world, 
has three miles of quays at which 
large ships can berth. 

Perhaps Wellington city coun¬ 
cillors were thinking of their 
crowded whaiwes w'hen they 
urged that the ancient galleon.s 
on the proposed coat-of-ai'ms 
should be replaced by an airliner 
and a modern ship. One coun¬ 
cillor also complained that the 
heraldic golden fleece on the 
coat-of-arms looked “like a 
starved sheep,” whereas ■Welling¬ 
ton’s citizens have every reason 
to wish for a plump sheep on 
their city’s badge! 

Young Wellington’s story is of 
the present rather than of the 
past, and its citizens apparently 
feel that this should be reflected 
in the city’s heraldry. ' ' 

“Name the Houses” 
Contest Result 

JN No 10 of the CN Weekly 
Competitions, the First Prize 
of a NEW BICYCLE goes to: 

Basil Howie, Carginagh, Kil- 
keel, Co. Down, Northern Ireland, 
whose entry wgs correct and the 
best-written according to age. - 

The Ensign Cameras have been 
awardea to: Hilary Puke.s, 
Llandyssul. Cardiganshire; Janet 
Maeshall, Liverpool, 22; Nancy 
McWee, Sandyhills, Glasgow; 
Elizabeth Robinson, Hessle, Hull: 
Sandra Walkee-Morrison, Cupar 
Fife. 

SOLUTION: A—Lighthouse, B 
—Doll’s House, C—Oast-house. 
D—W h e e 1-house, E—Counting- 
housp, F—Greenhouse, G—'Ware¬ 
house, H—Farm-house, I—Bake¬ 
house, J—Summer-house. 


EPIC OF THE SANTA MARIA—The Famous Voyage of Christopher Columbus (2) 



Three days after Columbus had set sail from As they approached Tenerife, the volcano 
Spain, the Plata lost her rudder. Her Captain, there sprang into activity. The sailors took 
Martin Pinzon, rigged up a makeshift and this for a bad omen. In an island port the 
she managed to reach the Canary Islands. Plata was given a new rig and rudder. 


The three ships now set out on what was the 
real beginning of their voyage into unknown 
seas. As the last island vanished the sailors 
felt they would never see their homes again. 


Later, the compass began behaving in an odd 
manner. Actually, they had passed a line of no 
magnetic variation and the variation hid 
become westerly. Even Columbus was puzzled. 


.4 further instalment of the picture-story of this thriiiing voyage of discovery will appear next week 
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The Children's Ne'.vsfjcper, Scpte.mber 10, 1949 

BILL and JILL, the C N twins, are here again this week 
Bill surprisingly 
{ finds himself ... 



.-1 ITie Star 


Turn 


Told by Frank S. Pepper ^ 



B ill Watson was thumping 
out a tune on an hotel piano 
while his twin sister Jill 
danced. He struck a final chord 
and turned to his sister. 

“Haven’t you 
now?” he asked, 
sick of this tune and I want to 
go down to the beach.” 

. “Try the last bit once more,” 
begged Jill. “I must get these 
steps right before this evening.” 

The twins and their Uncle Dick 
were staying at an hotel in 
Torquay. Uncle Dick had a 
friend who was organising' a 
charity show and had asked the 
twins to help. Bill had no 
ambition to go on the stage, but 
Jill was a very good dancer and 
had agreed to perform. Bill 
would not have minded in the 
least if only his sister had not 
insisted that he should help her 
to rehearse. 

With a resigned air Bill began 
to bang out the melody again. 

“All right,” he said. “But this 
is going to be the last time. I 
made friends with a fisherman 
this morning who promised to 
take us to Brixham; if you stay 
here much longer we’ll miss the 
tide.” 

JJiLL had not played many notes 
before there was an inter¬ 
ruption. Someone began to play 
a mouth-organ under the window, 
and there appealed the grinning 
face of a rather loutish boy a 
little older than Bill. 


tised the programme, and if we 
put the show on without our big 
attraction people will think they 
have been tricked.” 


“I’m afraid he W'ould hardly fill 
the bill,” said Harrison. “You see, 
the man who was coming'here to 
do a ventriloquist act has had a 
car crash and can’t perform.” 

giLL gasped with dismay at this 
news, for he realised how 
serious it was.. Almost all the 
people taking part in the ’ show 
were unknowA amateurs. To 
strengthen the bill and draw 
crowds of holiday-makers, Harri¬ 
son had persuaded a friend of 
his, who was a well-known person 
in the theatre and on the radio, 
to come and give his famous 
turn as a ventriloquist. He was 
to have been the mainstay of the 
show, the star attraction. With¬ 
out him the whole performance 
was likely to be a flop. 

Bill had a sudden idea. 

“Couldn’t you fake some sort 
of ventriloquial act as a substi¬ 
tute?” he asked. 

“What do you mean by that?” 
asked Steve Harrison. 

"I was thinking,” said Bill, 
“that if you had someone .small 


enough to look like a dummy you 
could teach him the lines, then 
you could be the ventriloquist 
and hold him on your knee. With 
luck no one W'oiild guess the 
difference.” 

“But where would I get anyone 
to play the dummy at such short 
notice?” 

J^iLL suddenly noticed that they 
were all looking at him. 

“Well, there’s Horace,” he 
suggested desperately. 

“That little brat! ” cried Harri¬ 
son. “He’s been worrying me all 
the time to give him a part in 
the show, but I wouldn’t dare let 
him on the stage. I’m letting 
him do sorhe wnrk behind the 
scenes, but that’s as far as I’m 
prepared to trust him.” n 

“Perhaps we could think of 
somebody else,” muttered Bill, 
beginning to wish he had not 
made the suggestion, for he could 
see where it was leading him. 

“What about yourself. Bill?” 
asked Harrison. 

“What, me go on the stage?” 
cried Bill. “No fear!” 

“I think it’s a lovely idea,” said 
Jill. 

“Don’t let the sliow down, Bilk” 
said Harrison. “Say you’ll do it.” 

Bill was still hesitating when 
Jill, who knew how to handle her 
brother, said, “It’s no good asking 
him, he just couldn’t remember 
his lines.” 

“Of course I could,” said Bill 
hotly. “All right then. I’ll do it.” 

“Good man. Bill!” cried Harri¬ 
son. “I’ve got a copy of some 
dialogue here. You had better 
stay and swt-t it right away.” 

Till winked triumphantly at her 
uncle. That evening when 
the time came for Bill to go on 
Continued on page 10 



C N Competition No 16 


“If someone has dropped out 
done enough perhaps you could find room for 
“I’m just about Horace after all,” suggested Bill, 
trying to be helpful. 


"I might have guessed!” ex¬ 
claimed Bill. “You again, Horace! 

■ Go away.” 

“I cah play here if I want to. 
You don’t own the place.” 

“You know very well I can’t 
rehearse my dance if you keep 

■ making that noise,” cried Jill. 

.“Too bad, I’m sure,” smiled 
Horace meaningly, and began to 
play his mouth-organ again. 

Bill jumped up from the piano 
and rushed towards the window. 
He made a grab at their tormen- 

: tor. 

’ “Don’t you touch me!” howled 
Horace. 

“If you don’t go away and stop 
annoying my sister I’ll punch 
your head,” shouted Bill. 

that moment Uncle Dick 
came into the room. 

“What’s all the trouble?” he 
asked. 

Horace ducked down behind 
the window and scampered away. 

“It’s that kid Horace again,” 
said* Bill. “He doesn’t like it 
because Jill was chosen for the 
concert instead of him. He 
thinks they , ought to let him 
recite.” 

VThere has been some trouble 
about the concert,” . Uncle Dick 
said gravely. “Our star turn has 
let us down. Poor old Steve is at 
his wit’s end.” 

Steve Harrison was Uncle 
Dick’s friend, the man who was 
arranging the concert; He came 
in while Uncle Dick was speak¬ 
ing. 

“Any news?” asked Uncle Dick. 

“None that’s any good,” said 
Steve. “I really don’t know what 
we’re going to do. We’ve adver- 


WIN YOUR OWN RADIO! 


® ,Cameras For Runners-Up 


AJUTS — fruit — berries —^yoii jiiiow most of those shown here by sight, don’t 
■f V you ? A country wall< or two might give you the chance to pick all ten 
examples we have illustrated—but can you tell from u:hich tree each comes? 

Think it out—look at books, if you like—and try for this week’s prize Radio. 

There is no entry fee, and the first prize of a " Mighty Midget ” Radio Set will be 
awarded to the reader who names the parent trees correctly and whose entry is the 
best-WTitten according to age. (Where a “ mains ” set cannot be operated, a battery 
model will be given instead.) There are I'ivc Ensign “Ful-Vuc” Cameras as well 
for runncrS'iip. 

To help you, wc tell you that all the correct answers arc among the following : 

Klin, Sii'Cc't Chcstmil, Wa', 

Name Their Trees! 



Walnut, Sycamore, Beech, 
Oak, Horse Chestnut, Holly, 
M’ild Rose, Willotc, Hazel, 
Voplar, Pine. 


WH.^T TO DO : In pen 
or pencil make a numbered 
list of the ten trees which 
]>car the fruits illustrated. 
Postcards, please, if possible, 
otherwise.- you may use 
plain paper! Add name, 
age, and address at the top 
right-hand ,corner of your 
'entry, then ' cut out and 
attach to it the competition 
token{marked “C N Token” 
and given at the foot of the 
back page of this issue). 
Ask your parent, guardian, 
or teacher to sign the com¬ 
pleted entry as your own 
written work and post it to : 

C N Competition No 16, 

5 Carmelite Street, 
London, £ C 4 (Comp), 
to arrive by Friday, Sep¬ 
tember i 6 . 


N B — These ’ comp'^ti- 
tions are open to all boys 
and girU under 17 in'Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands. 
No reader may send more 
than one attempt in each 
competition and a C N 
token must be attached. 
The Editor’s decision will 
be final. 





There’s nothing like bold, clear handwriting 
for making a good impression on an 
examiner ! A Blackbird pen not only has 
a 14-c». gold nib that writes quickly and 
clearly but the whole pen is constructed to 
-' stand up to long, hard wear. It’s at a price 
you can afford too ! In black, green, blue 
or grey. Price 12/10 (inch tax). 

■* Ask your stationer to show you some 


THE 


Blacicbird 


PEN 


MADE BY THE SWAN PEN PEOPLE 

TODD & CO. LID. 41 P.^RK STREET, LONDON, W.l {AdmhlistloUon Oulf) 

Sifvkt Dtpe/s andShowroo/nr: Jio New Bond Street, London, W.i 
Cbeapside, London. EC.2, and 5 Exchange Street, ^^anchestcf, t 


7 



aged 14 to 16 

HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 

for a grand life and a fine career 

Soon now, hundreds of lucky chaps will be starting on a great adventure. As 
soon ns you are 75 YOU can be one of them.. .one of the candidates accepted 
for training at the fine Army Apprentice Schools from which the Regular Army 
picks its best (and most highly paid ) Technicians and Tradesmen. All you have 
to do is pass a straightforward Entrance Examination. Get through this (and 
you can) and for three years you will enjoy all the amen¬ 
ities of a fine Public School. You w ill be w ell boarded, fed, 
clothed and cared for, entirely without cost to you or your 
parents, and you -will actually he yai'rt while you learn to 
handle modern tools and equipment with skill and 
precision. Your training over you will be ready to 
take your place in one of the Army’s crack Tech¬ 
nical Corps with every chance of quick promotion 
to Warrant Officer and opportunities of reaching 
commissioned rank. Don’t waste this chance. Get 
your application in quickly 1 

ASK YOUR FATHER OR MOTHER TO WRITE NOW 

Entries for the next Examination must be in by ist November 

The ComiTiardant cf your nearest Army Apprentices’ School will send foil details of the school 
and gladly arrange for you and your parents to visit it. Write to whichever of these add.-esses is 
nearest to you, or to the War Office, A.C. JO, London, or apply to any Army Recruitins Office. 

Comrnandarit, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL - Chepsto’w - Monmouthshire 
Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL - Harrogate - Yorks 
Commandant, ARMY APPRENTICES’ SCHOOL - Arborfleld - Berkshire 
Commandant, ARMY CATERING CO RPS CENTRE • Aldershot - Hampshire 
Mark your letter A.S. Why not write now ? 
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to 




IIOOX BRITISH 

Daddy 
said he 

thought he*d mix 
something new 
ivith 


W eetabix 

— MORE THAN A BREAKFAST FOOD 


PORULAR PACK Sid. 


Oh, the excitement of Weetabix cookery— 
even for amateurs! It goes with everything. 
It’s wheat, malt, salt and sugar. It’s all 
goodness. It’s all ready. It’s all right! 




^ARHYBOOTS 1 





Unprpccclcnted' cffrT. AU sizes available. 3 up 
vj 13. riiU rcij’ilation highest grade. Soli.l 
l?attier lipppi’s fn:cl soles. Never been issued. 
Keally worth 30s. OUR PRICE 12s. 6d., 
I:ost. etc.. Is. 3d. Trade NOT Supplied. 



ALL SPORTS NODEl^Wi 

No MOUK TO I’AY. A magnifioeut scientific 
jub will! new improved ono sreoud focus, 
th’ystal-cle;'!’ loiisi.-a that are unbreakable, 
4s. 6d., post. fte.. 6U. Al^^o Ilaildy Tockoc 
si7c TELESCOPE. Magnification remark¬ 
ably gf'od. 2 draw, wiicn closed 2i in., when 
opea 5i iu. Trice 5s. Post pack 6d. 


Half price offer from B-I.P. 

A first-iatc luachine, approx. 21b., complete 
bulba, 2 film!), 5Ss., post, etc., 2s. 6d. Spare 
films at Is. 3d., (mnecly Cartoons. Quizzes, 
Nature Study, cte. Up to 24 varieties; shows 
on white background. We supply white plastic 
serein, 5s. Will entertain both young and 
oUL (tiiai’jinleed 5 years. 

V/.D. BINOCULARS, etc MONTHLY TERMS ARRANGED. Send for Bumper List. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN). 
19d*200 Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 
_ OPF.S Al.l fMV SATfriPAy _ 



LIFE-SIZE 

SLEEPING & MAMA 

BABY DOLL r.'S 63/- 

0*31 in. jointed, compo- 
- sit ion throughout, 
very pretty (ace. real ma¬ 
ma voice, life-like sleeping 
eyes with ’* natural " . eye¬ 
lashes, Beautihil hnish. 

As above, but complete 
with luxurious gjg* f£\carr. 
life-like wig. Paid 


WALKING 

Mama & Sleeping 

DOLL 45/- 

15 in. jointed, beautifully 
cnide in unbreakable plastic, 
unimpeachable finish and 
features, fully dressed, gor¬ 
geous lifelike wig and eye- . 
UsKes, sleeping eyes. Distinct ^ 


Cash refunded in full 0 
dissatisfied. 

FAIRWAY HOUSE, 
The Doll House (Dept. 132), 
35Hjllside,Lon<!on, N.W.10 

Special rates for Council 
out hcrii its. 



Build and run 


your own 

MODEL 

THEATRE 



Be your own Producer! Medallion 
Model Theatre cut-out gives you a rigid 
stage 11"^ 8" with 16 players and two 
interchangeable backcloths. Complete 
with cast and settings for CINDER- 
ELL.A and ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
AH in FULLCOLOUR, 2/9 Including tax 
from Stores, Booksellers, 
etc., or 3/- post free from 

MEDALLION PRESS 

5 Dowgats Hill, London, E.C.4 

Tidephone CEN. 5329 





MY CHOICE FOR 7 

CHRISTMAS! /) 


Obtainable from Stationers, 
Toy Shops or Stores. 


A PENCIL BOX THAT’S 
GUARANTEED, 

IS SOMETHING THAT 
YOU REALLY 
NEED! 


^otmx 

PENCIL 
- B OX 

THE PENCIL BOX WITH THE 
ROLL TOP LID. 



World Calendar 

WILL FEBRUARY 
HAVE 30 DAYS? 

Jf your birthday is on March 31, 
May 31. or August 31. it will 
automatically disappear if the 
United Nations establishes the 
new World Calendar; for these 
dates would be abolished—you 
would have to celebrate your 
birthday on the day before. 

The World Calendar Associa¬ 
tion has been seeking the support 
of tlie British Government for 
the new calendar which, it has 
been proposed, should be dis¬ 
cussed at the Fourth Session of 
the U N Assembly. 

Under the World Calendar 
the solar year would be divided 
into four quarters of 91 days 
each—364 days in all. The first 
months of the four quarters, 
January, April. July, and October, 
would each have 31 days, and the 
remaining months 30 each. The 
odd day out. the 363th, would 
be called Year-End Day. or 
World’s Day, and would be a 
holiday. 

Leap-Year Day would be 
another solitary one, not belong¬ 
ing to any month. It would be 
interposed, every fourth year, 
between tlie end of June and the 
beginning of July. 

The new Calendar would have 
many advantages. A date would 
fall on the same day of the 
week every year and public holi¬ 
days would be permanently fixed. 
Thus Christmas Day would 
always be on a Monday. But we 
should need another rhyme 
fo replace Thirty Days hath 
September ... 

It is claimed that there is 
strong support for the new Calen¬ 
dar in more than 40 countries. 


The Ch/tdrFn's New'Sfiofier, September 10, 1949 


Adventure in 
THE Frolic 

J^iGHT members of Dover College 
Sailing Club have returned 
from an adventurous and instruc¬ 
tive summer holiday cruise in a 
19-ton yacht, the Frolic. 

Dover College believes that one 
of the best ways of .awakening 
boys’ interest in foreign 
languages is for them to go 
abroad; so the lucky eight, in 
charge of their Modern Languages 
master, Mr E. L. Wright, set sail 
for Calais in the Frolic, manag¬ 
ing the vessel themselves. They 
were divided into two watches 
and thus took turns in manning, 
navigating, and steering her. 

After leaving Calais they made 
for Holland. They sailed the 
Frolic up the river to Rotterdam, 
a tricky business, for it meant 
tacking among many other 
vessels on the river. They also 
visited Dordrecht, Delft, and 
Leyden, and landed on Walcheren 
Island. 

Asliore there were linguistic 
adventures, speaking to the folk 
they met and making friends 
with them. 

Inland Lifeboat 

tjHE “Swiss Navy “ is a time- 
honoured catch and, at first, 
it would seem that the Totten¬ 
ham (London) lifeboat must 
be another. For Tottenham, a 
populous suburb, is a Tong way 
from the sea. 

But there is an excellent 
reason for Tottenham’s new life¬ 
boat—which lakes the form of a 
punt. The River Lea, close by, is 
sometimes in flood after heavy 
rains, and when this happens the 
life-punt will be useful in rescu¬ 
ing people who are marooned. 


The Star Turn 


Contiaued 
from page 9 


SareKstribotori: ARTHUR RODGERS, LTD., 10. OXFORD STREET. EARLESTOWN. LANCS. 


the Stage he was feeling scared 
stiff. He was dressed in a suit 
and cap much too small for him, 
to give a comical effect. His 
face was heavily coated with 
grease paint and he had been 
given a big. red, square mouth to 
make liim look like a doll. Steve 
Harrison carried him on to the 
stage tucked under his arm. 
Bill, remembering that he was 
supposed to be a dummy, held 
his head crookedly and let his 
arms and legs dangle limply. 

Steve Harrison walked down 
to the footlights and explained 
to the audience that the star turn 
was unable to be present. 

“However, in the hope that 
you’ll not be completely dis¬ 
appointed I am going to try to 
entertain jou with the help of 
my own friend here,” he said. 

avoided saying that Bill was 
not a dummy and left the 
audience to draw their own con¬ 
clusions. He sat down and 
propped Bill on his knee. Bill felt 
a sudden'panic. He was sure he 
was not going to be able to 
remember a single thing. Then 
he heard Steve Harrison say: 

“I hope you have been a good 
boy at school today. Were you 
able to answer any of the 
teacher’s questions?" 

“Yes,” said Bill in a squeaky 
voice. 

“And what was the question?” 

“Who broke the classroom 
window?” 

There was a roar of laughter 
from the audience and Bill began 
to feel better. ^ He went un¬ 
hesitatingly through his lines, at 
the same time remembering not 
to be too natural, but to flop 
about limply on Harrison’s knee 
and twist his head jerkily from 


side to side each time he spoke. 

He was beginning to enjoy him¬ 
self thoroughly by the time he 
got to' the end. He had to 
finish off with a song sung in a 
high-pitched voice. He had sung 
only two lines when he happened 
to glance toward the wings and 
saw Jill, in a dazzling new ballet 
frock, waiting to do her turn. 

Bill saw sometliing else. 
Horace, with a nasty grin 
on his face, out of sight of the 
audience, was peering over the 
top of a piece of scenery and 
tipping a can of paint toward Jill. 
Bill suddenly forgot the audience. 

“Look out, Jill!” he yelled. 

He jumped off Harrison’s knee, 
rushed into the wings, and 
dragged Jill on to the stage just 
as the paint pot fell with a crash, 
missing her by inches. 

A sudden roar from the audi¬ 
ence filled Bill with dismay as he 
realised that he had given the 
game away; he stood still, dazed, 
not knowing what to do. 

Then Harrison, quick-witted, 
rushed between the twins and 
pushed them toward the foot¬ 
lights. 

“Take a bow,” he whispered. 
“It’s all right. 'They think it was 
part of the show; they loved it,” 

JJiLL’s turn was the biggest 
success of the show. Next 
m.orning Jilt read him a piece out 
of the newspaper. 

“The hit of the evening was 
undoubtedly the unnamed young 
actor who so brilliantly played 
the part of the ventriloquist’s 
dummy. I predict that we shall 
see a great deal more of him." 

“No fear,” said Bill. “Once is 
enough; nobody will ever get me 
on the stage again.” 


More Bargain 
Offers ol 

SlIILUNG 

PACKETS 


50 did. 
10 did. 
50 did. 
25 did. 
50 did. 
25 did. 
IS did. 
25 did. 

25 did. 
12 did. 


BELGIUM - 
COCHIN . 
FRANCE - 
GERMANY 
ITALY - - 

JUGOSLAVIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
PORTUGAL , . 
COLS 

TURKEY - - 

UKRAINE - - 


v- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

!/• 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

V- 

1 /- 


Or 3 for 2/6 ; 6 for 5/- ; the com¬ 
plete 10 packets ( 2 S 7 stamps) for 8 /-. 

Please ask to see a selection of our 
■noted new style Approvals designed 
for keen collectors. 

' E. M. KIRKNESS & Co. 

Weston Chambers, Weston Road, 

SOUTHEND, Essex 



B“ COLONIAL PACKET 

Including this fine stamp to all 
requesting our famous Approvals 
and enclosing 3d. stamp. 
Whitfield King Catalogue^ Port //, 
1919 Foreign Countries^ 15/6 plus 
9d. postage. 

FRANCIS CURTIS Ltd 

(DEPT. C N) 

226 BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.l. 


★UlllTISIl DIPIKE mmic 

i/icladins 

AIRAUn,, also WATERMARK DETEC¬ 
TOR and PERFORATION GAUGE, all sa'nt 
absolutely free to applicants for my 
famous Approvals, Enclose 3d. for postaffe. 

-A. ROBERTS—=- 


18 Tbiatledene, EAST MOLESEV, Surrey 


500 STAMPS Flllii; 

Write for Approvals and 
how to get free gift, 
enclosing 2Jd. stamp. 

Floral Company, 36 Fassett Road, 
_ Kingrston-on-Thames 


5 STAR OFFER 

Fine selection of stamps on Approval, 
with discount. tIt Details of free gifts 
given according to purchases. Com¬ 
plete guide to Approval books. 
★ Packet List. ★ 30 FREE STAM PS to 
those enclosing 3d. postage and request¬ 
ing Approvals. (IVithout Approvals, 1/-) 
G. E. MOAT (Dept.C.N.) “Leewards/* 
Glastonbury Chase, Westcliff, Essex. 



RAt)l0 it the hobby 
with the future! Begin by 
making^ this Crystal Set. 

> D5 Coil with all drawing* 
and circuit blue print 5/-. 
Full kit of parts as illus¬ 
trated 15,'-. Assembled 
ready to play 18/-. Re¬ 
ceives stations on long and 
medium wave. 
Hlllfields Mail Radio. 

8 Burnham Road, 
Whitley, Coventry 
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The Children’s Newspaper, September 10, IS4? 

PFREC ROUMANIAN 
FOOTRAll PACKET 

YOU ARE IN LUCK !! We will send 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU for 
YOUR collection, a wonderful packet 
of stamps, which includes this illus¬ 
trated interesting Sports Stamp issued 
by ROUMANIA depicting a Soccer 
Football match. You will also find 
I f i f rf < 1 



contained in this magnificent Free 
Packet, obsolete BURMA (King and 
animals) ;SWITZERLAND (Lake 
Lugano); TRAVANCORE (famous 
Conch Shell) ; pictorial AFRICAN and 
unusual International Occupation 
issue for the SAAR territory: 

All these marvellous stamps YOURS 
for the asking; just request Free 
Roumania Football Packet and send us 
3d. in stamps for our posting costs— 
in return we will send not only this 
Absolutely Free Packet but also some 
of our famous Windsor Approvals 
which everyone Ukes so much. As an 
extra gift we wilf also send free one of 
our illustrated pages of lovely stamps. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. 

(Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


ips. I 


MORE STAMP BARGAINS 

HfTe .irp some spcrial offers of stamp packets 
at bareain prices. Tliis Is a great opportunity 
to fill up those sDiices in your collection. 

5 diff. N. Z.PEACE ISSUE 1/3 

25 diff. IRAQ . 2/6 

lO diff. BRITISH GUIANA 1/6 

lO diff. BURMA . 1/6 

20 diff. CEYLON . 2/0 

15 diff. EIRE 1/0 

9 diff. JAMAICA . 1/0 

a diff. CYPRUS & MALTA 1/0 

6 diff. SELANGOR . 1/6 

10 diff. S. RHODESIA ... 1/3 

lO diff. LUXEMBURG ... 9d. 

50 diff. FRANCE . 1/3 

or tho 178 dfiTnr'rnt stamps for 15,'6 in¬ 
cluding postage, 

fire iiiiiitcd so onh'v prompllu anti 
n^lc }or a svirctioii of our- M'oild Famous 
Appyornl Shrvts. 

oept. 539, ERRINCTON & MARTIN, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, Eng. 

_ PSTABLTSHKT) 1880. _ 

N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A fine nnnsf-d pet of Xew Ze.iland Victory 
stamps showincr Lake Marliieson, Kin? tieorgo 
VI and Parliament, and St. Paul’s Cpthedral 
with tho Union Jack in the backcround, a 
ouotalion front one of Mr. Churchill’s .creat 
of Britain KpePcliP.s, and the V sign, 
tlesl.giifi truly s>Mubolis!ing the sources of Peace, 
Streneth, and Victory, sent free to all appli¬ 
cants for Approvals enclosing 2id. postage. 

R.D. HARRISON. ROYDON, WARE 


GILBERT & ELLICE IS. 
WEDDING FREE 

ALSO;'Grenada; NIUE; ASCENSION 
•uicl BAHAMAS TERCENTENARY- All 
large and Free (NO catch I *) to collectors 
asking to see niy Amazing Approvalxi. 3d. 
must be sent to coyer my poxtago and Bar¬ 
gain Lists. (Without Approvals Price lOd.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 22, 

Palace Street. Canterbury. Kent. 


ATTRACTIVE TRIANGULAR, 

HITLER HEADS—FREE! 

This packet iucludin? attractive Triangular, 
5 Ilillcr Heads, Australtaus, Czechoslovakians 
and nthfii's will be given free to all applicants 
who request my discount Approvals. 

P. OWEN (Dept. C.N.), 

“ Larkhill,” 237 Hartford Road, 
Davenham. Northwich, Cheshire. 


10 RUSSIA FREE 

If you ask to see my Approvals and enclose 
aid. stamp, I send FREE ten stamps from 
RUSSIA, which include Czarist and Soviet 
issues, overprinted and surcharged stamps 
and imperforate items. Don't viiss it! 

K.V. FANTOZZI (Section C N), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich. Cheshire. 


“TABLE 
SOCCER” 

The replica of 
Association Football 

NO DICE-BLOWING- 
CARDS or BOARD 

Played with 22 miniature 
men, ball and goals. All the . 
thrills of real football! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kicks, offside, goal 
saves, injuries, etc. Colours of all 
league clubs available. Send 3d. stamp 
for JuU (letaUs and order form fo; 

P. A. ADOLPH, 17, The Lodge, 
tanglon Breen, Tunbridge Wtlls, Kent. 



Hindi and 
English 


'J'ME withdrawal of the British 

from India means a change 
of official language there. During 
the past century English has been 
spoken and written, not only in 
official circles, but generally in 
private by educated Indians. 
Now, although it will still be 
taught in the schools, English will 
henceforth occupy only second 
place, the foremost place being 
occupied by Hindi, the language 
of some hundred million people 
in northern India. 

No one language, of course, can 
satisfy the 350 million people of 
India.* Sir George Grierson, in 
his vast 24-volume work on 
India’s languages, while not in¬ 
cluding nearly all, dealt with 179 
of them, as well as 544 dialects. 
As he show'ed, some of these 
languages have a rich literature, 
others have never been used in 
writing. 

After the Conquest 

It is difficult to realise that for 
long ages in this country a simi¬ 
lar condition prevailed, though 
on a tiny scale. After the Norman 
Conquest Englishmen desiring to 
appear cultured above their 
fellow's, copied the French speech 
of the invaders. Latin was the 
language of the Church, Norman 
French the language of the law 
and of Parliament. 

English w'as banned from polite 
circles, for to speak French was 
proof of a man’s “gentility.” The 
poor, the lowly-born, and the 
peasants alone spoke English in 
England. 

Yet this language of ours, en¬ 
riched by French and Latin 
additions, emerged triumphant 
after three centuries’ banish¬ 
ment; it returned a noble 
language, fit instrument for 
Chaucer and his fellow's to shape 
and polish, and in due course for 
Shakespeare and Milton to give 
a status unrivalled among the 
world’s languages. 

—BEDTIME CORNER— 


Higher . . . and 
Higher 

Qne of the brightest features of 
the athletics season now 
closing has been the. stirring 
rivalry between England’s high 
jumpers, Ron Pavitt and Peter 
Wells. 

Twenty- eight years ago 
B. Howard Baker set up an 
English native high jump record 
of 6 feet 5 inches, and not until 
August 6 this year was the 
record broken w'hen, at the White 
City, Peter Wells smashed it by 
a quarter of an inch. Hardly had 
he received the congratulations 
of his colleagues when Ron Pavitt 
raised the record to 6 feet 
6 inches. 

Two weeks later the pair met 
again, at Bristol, when Peter 
Wells cleared the bar at 6 feet 
61 inches !- 

Peter Wells, a former Public 
Schools champion, is 21; and his 
great friend Ron Pavitt, who 
first took up jumping when he 
was serving in the Navy, is 24. 

Will their friendly rivalry urge 
them on to greater heights until 
the world record of 6 feet 
11 inches is beaten? 

TIGER TIM IS HERE 
AGAIN 

'J'lGER Tim is a grand old favour¬ 
ite and his Annual for 1950, 
which has just come on sale, will 
do much to keep him firm in the 
affections of boys and girls. Its 
brightly-coloured cover is an in¬ 
vitation for the six-to-ten-year- 
olds to browse further among its 
96 pages and enjoy the escapades 
of the Bruin Boys, and the 
Funny Brownie Boys. There are 
tales of adventure, too, and many 
jokes, puzzles, and games. 

There are numerous hours of 
enjoyment in store for the happy 
owner of this splendid Annual, 
which costs 6s 6d. 
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Well, Really, Mr Portly! 


Portly and Tinkle were 
sitting on the wall and 
wishing that the sun wouldn’t 
keep going behind the clouds. 
And then it began to rain. 

“Quick! Along under the 
pear tree,” said Tinkle. “We'll 
be sheltered there.” So they 
scooted along the wall and sat 
under the overhanging pear 
branches. 

But very soon the rain came 
through. 

“Quick! Into 
our bicycle 
shed! ” cried 
Mr Portly. 

So off the y 
dashed again 
and slipped 
through the 
half-open door. 

But the rain 
went on and 
on. 

“I’m going to 
have a snooze 
in the lid of 
this mower,” 
said Tinkle 
presently. “The 
grass left in it ' 

will make a splendid bed.” 

Mr Portly watched him curl 
up cosily, wishing all the 
while that he had thought of 
it first. Then he began to hunt 
round for .some place for a 
snooze for himself. 

After a bit he spotted'the 



big basket strapped to the 
front of Ann’s bicycle, and, 
scrambling up, he found it full 
of wrapping paper from her 
last shopping trip. Scuffling 
right down underneath it, he 
curled up happily to sleep. 

Presently the rain stopped, 
the sun came out, and sp did 
Ann to get her bicycle to go 
an errand for Mummie. 

It was rather dark in the 
shed and she wheeled out her 
bicycle without 
paying much 
attention; and 
Mr Portly . was 
•SO fast asleep 
that at first 
he thought it 
all part of his 
dream. He 
didn’t move 
even when Ann 
moved off. 

But sud¬ 
denly, up he 
popped, took 
one wild look 
round and 
leaped out into 
the road. 

Ann nearly fell off. with 
surprise. 

“Well, really, Mr Portly!” 
she said as she propped up 
her bicycle and ran and 
caught him. “I don’t expect 
you’ll sleep there again!” 

And he never did. J. T. 


— -Sip & (W6^/ 
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Hercules 

The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. ITD.. ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 


' HJ36 



LOVELY SLEEPING DOLL 

WITH DOUBLE 3IAMA VOICE 
Perfect in every detail. Full size 
18 ins. tall, jointed. Beautifid 35^6 
Wig and Exquisitely Dressed. Post Free 
Write for this Bargain now. Never has such value 
been offered. Money back guarantee. 

TRI-ANG TODDLERS’ 

DOLL’S PRAM 

Famous the world over 

All metal, complete with leatherclolh hood and 
apron, ppoke whpch. Ideal for youngsters between 
1 to 4 years. 

Write for Catalogue issued September 

SPORTS AND GAMES 
Dept. C.N. 20 

89 TOWER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.l 

Buy from specialists. Suppliers to L.C.C. 



RIDDALLS 



Plus 2/- 
pckg. & carr. 
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The Bran Tub 


' INEFFICIENT 

JjiTiLE Billy had been naughty 
^ all day and Mother said she 
would ask Father to punish him.- 
‘•I don't 'want Daddie to spank 
me,” protested Billy. 

“Why not?” demanded Mother. 
“Daddie doesn’t know how to 
do it—he hurts.” 

Age-Old Recipe 

AN Italian, in his 110th year, 

^ teas asked the secret of his 
longevity. ■ He replied: • • 

When hungry, of the best I eat, 
And dry and 'warm I keep my 
feet; 

I screen my head from sun and 
rain, . 

And let few cares perplex my 
brain. ' * 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Shy Haw finches. The bird 
was busy among the hawthorn 
berries. Don admired its plumage, 
which was a reddish-brown 
colour, with the wing feathers 
blue-black and white. Uttering a 
single, low, penetrating note, the 
bird flew oft. 

“It' was about seven inches 
long.” Don told Farmer Gray, 
“and its huge beak was a dull 
bluish colour.” 

“A hawfinch, undoubtedly.” 
commented the farmer. “The.i' 
are the largest,-of our finches, 
but probably least seen as they 
are very shy. Hawfinches eat 
seeds and , berries, and are 
• particularly fond of cherry 
stones, which they crack witii 
their powerful beaks. They also 
eat insects and caterpillars." 

NOT SO ODD 
VUMED. an angry old fellow 
named Knight, 

“My hooi'i feci uncomfortably 
tight." 

. Said his daughter, “Poor Dad, 

It’s no use getting rnad. 

But you’re wearing the left on 
the right.” 


Jacko Gets Into a Jumble 


Tha Children's Newspaper, Sepiember /U, f9t9 


south and V 



Other Worlds 

JK the evening Jupiter is in the 
south and Venus is in the 
south-west. In 
the morning 
Mars is in tlie 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 9.30 on 
V/ednesday 
evening, S e p t- 
ember 7., 


POCKET ATLAS 

^ MAGIC carpet for three and 
nine. 

Scarlet and blue and green and 
gold: 

Go where you wish whenever you 
will 

But it's hard to stop when the 
names take hold. 

Bulawayo, Little Big Horn, 
Timor, and Timbuctu: 

Fujiyama, Lake of the. Woods, 
Canton, and Khatmandu. 

Kwambonambi, .^ix-la-Chapelle, 
Cuba, and Kandahar; 
Papatoetoe, Dar-es-Salaam, 
Yukon, and Lochnagar. 

.Kilimanjaro, Hudson Bay, 
Baglidad, and Great Karoo : 
Vladivostok, Van Diemen's Land, 
Pietermaritzburg, Peru. 


H OW are we to get the stuff there,” Mother Jacko was saying to the 
Jumble Sale Committee. “ Don’t worry about that,” said Jacko 
with a lordly air, ” I’ll take it in my car.” The ladies looked dubious, but 
there seemed no alternative and so they consented. The opening of the 
sale grew near, but where was Jacko ! Then crashes and bangs were heard 
outside. There was Jacko in his pedal-car with the trailer attached—and 
the various articles rapidly becoming unattached. It took poor Jacko 
half an hour to retrace his journey picking up the things that had dropped off. 


Chabade 

JJap.mful and sore is the bite 
of my first. 

Sweet is my third if it’s only 
rever.sed; 

My second you surely will find In 
the ant, 

My whole is the name of an 
edible plant. 

Aifsirer next 

DOUBLE REASON . - 

JJ.ATHEP.'was scolding his small ■ 
sou. 

“Everything I say to you goes , 
in one ear and out of the other." 

“Is that why little boys have 
two ears?” asked the small son. 

Riddle-my-Name 

(The solution is a Christian 
7ia!n.e. Is it yours this week? 

first is in madam and miss; 
Mv next is in boast and 
s’vagger; 

My t’nird is in cheer but not 
hiss; 

My fourth's not in .sword but in 
dagger: 

My fifth is in .scarlet,, not red; 
My sixth in both those and ver¬ 
milion; 

My seventh’s in neck and in 
head; 

My last is in tent, not pavilion. 
Together you’ll find it quite easy 
to guess 

The na.me of a famous and 
charming princess. 

^AitsiC’rr next ivcck 



COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Ling, or Heather 

]y/£osT people have, at some time 
or other, admired the 
i beautiful stretches of pink and 
purple heather seen on heaths 
and moorlands. 

There are 
several varieties, 
but Ling is the 
true heather. The 
tiny flowers are a 
light shade, not 
like the deep 
purple of Bell- 
heather. The 
leaves' are small 
and thick, while 
the flower’s petals 
form an open bell, both dis¬ 
tinctive features. When the 
flowers die they do not drop off, 
but remain covering the ovary.' 
keeping it warm throughout the 
winter. 

Number, Please! 

“JT’3 an odd thing about our 
phone number,” said Paul: 
“If you read our four figures 
from back to front you get Uncle 
George’s number, and in Uncle 
George’s - phone number the 
figures follow each other in 
proper sequence, like 1. 2, 3, 4. 
Then il you add our phone 
number to Uncle George’s the 
answer is 9999." 

Can you find out Paul’s phone 
number and Uncle George’s? 

jHS.vrr next tvcck 


The Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesdayt StUif and Noiisenss; HoW 
September 7, to Tuesday, September 13 Modern SiSIial BoX Works. 


WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Bell 
Family (5). 5.30 Messing About in 
BqatvS. Mulland, 5.0 The Bewitched 
Mermaid (4); Flip the Squirrel 
(4); Son^s. North, 5.0 Nursery 
Sing-Song: Subject and Object. 
Scoltiah. 5.30 Transport in Edin¬ 
burgh. 

THURSDAY, 5.6'" Tinker the 
Black Rabhit—a story; Xylophone 
and Vibro])hone solos; A Date I 
Shall Never Forget—a talk; Piano. 
North, 5.0 Danger in Whan'edale 
(2). Welsh, 5.0 Programme in 
Welsh. 5.30 Sports Roundabout. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 A True Story of a 
Tame Crow, Jacko; A Naval Adven¬ 
ture (Part 1). - North, 5.0 Talk by 
Wiltred PiclRes, 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Tooter Bird 
—a story; Tune.s You Like; Try 
France for a Holiday. North, 5.0 


SUNDAY. 5.0 Back from 'the 
Holidays; The White Owl—a talk. 
North. 5.0 Know Your Region— 
The Bronte Country. 

MONDAY. 5.0 This Week^s Pro¬ 
grammes. 5.5 How the Barn Roof 
Didn’t Get Mended—a story. 5.15 
Songs and Dances of Scotland. 
5.40 Bird-Watching on Pair I.sle. 
N. Ireland. 5.0 Cygnus—a story; 
Hints for Young Gardeners; Nature 
Diary; Ballymena Linnets’ Choir; 
This Week in Children’s Hour. 
North, 5.5 Northern Children intro¬ 
duce their visiting pen-pals from 
abroad; Film News. Scottish, 5.0 
The Story of Christopher Cuckoo. 

■TUESDAY. 5.0 Competition; 
Records. 5.25 Nature Parliament. 
North; 5.0 Nursery Sing-Song; 
Stories by young listeners; London 
Log. Scottish, 5.0 Programme in 
Gaelic. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

• Reading Across : 1 A peculiar 

rractice or custom. 5 Skill. ^ 8 A 
single v^ip on a card. 9 Poisonous 
snake. 11 This holds a hook. 13 Ac¬ 
complish. 14 Big wild cat of tropical 
America. 16 To run. 17 Shallow 
cooking utensil. 19 Floating on the 
surface like a lily, 21 That is.* 

23 Pantry, 25 A catch to hold some- 
thini^ together. 27 A period of time. 

28 A comm<«u timber tree. 29 Gains by 
labour. 

Reading Down : 1 Possesses. 2 A 
player. 3 A warning light. 4 Ifigli in 
stature. 5 An announcement.* 6 De¬ 
notes dan.ger. 7 Fidelity. 10 A kind of 
Indian cedar. 12 The showy parts of a 
Ilower. 15 Used for kiiulling tire from 
a spark. 16 A very short time. 18 Hind 
part of a ship, 20 Narrow band of linen. 

22 F(»rty-iive inches in Emjland. 24 
Koval Astrt^nomicarSociety.* 26 Exist. 

ylslerisks iMcHcxle ahbri'i’iaiioHS. /hisiver 
next '.veck 

HOLD-ALL 

LpEACHER; 'What is the chief use 
of cowhide? 

Smith minor: To keep the cow 
together, sir. 
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LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

■WbatAmI? A hat. 

Boat Puzzle. He took ijoat across, returned 
for cahba-ies: left them on the otlierbank, 
took .yoiit back; left her and ti*ok clo< 
across; left him, came hack for (joat. 



Aiars 


are more 

marvellous now 





A 0 iht chocolate malted ■ 
milk cenlrt is tighlnmg- 
whipped in white of egg 


-and marvellous value too! 

Today’s Mars is the more marvellous Mars—improved and 
enriched in three thrilling ways. There’s rich, milky chocolate, 
thicker caramel, and a centre whipped in white of egg. Eat 
one slowly and taste the delicious blend of flavours that . 
has made Mars the biggest-selling chocolate bar in Brttaio. 

MAas LTD., SLOUOaj BUCKS 








































































